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Expucation is the first and 
last duty of the state. It is the 
surest hope of individual health, 
excellence, and happiness. It is 
the foundation of a noble home 
life. It is the starting point of 
lifelong learning. It is the 
RESEARCH mainstay of an alert far-seeing 
SERVICE citizenship. It is the basis upon 
LEADERSHIP which industry thrives and im- 
proves. It lifts leisure to the 
realm of creative art and estab- 


lishes character on the sound 
by 


foundation of truth, goodness, 
and beauty.—From Journal of 
National Education Association. 
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has 205,000 members. Nearly 4,000 

of them are life members. There 
are 6,000 schools in the United States with 
100 percent of their teachers enrolled in 
the National Education Association. The 
organization is growing at the rate of about 
15,000 new members each year. The Asso- 
ciation meets annually with 10,000 delegates 
and visitors from forty-eight states and the 
far-flung territories of Alaska, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

These are significant figures. Under- 
neath them is an inspiring story of the 
rapid growth of a new profession. They 
tell us that teaching is at last coming into 
its own. 

Less than thirty years ago the dean of 
one of our great teachers colleges asked 
a prominent school superintendent to con- 
duct a six weeks course in school adminis- 
tration. He expressed his willingness to 
take the job, but said he didn’t think he 
could hold out more than three weeks at 
the most. School administration is a com- 
paratively new subject in the educational 
field, but it has been less than half a cen- 
tury since the body of scientific knowledge 
required for professional status was piti- 
fully meager and inadequate in every de- 
partment of school service. 

Medicine, theology and law were rec- 
ognized professions long before the occu- 
ation of teaching the young had any 
professional status whatever. Even through 
American pioneer days, teaching the average 
public school was a temporary employment 
for those who expected eventually to do 
something better. It was too often a perma- 
nent career only for those who were not 
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*The name was changed to the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States at the 
Los Angeles convention in 1907. It is now in- 
orporated under a special act of Congress, ap- 
proved June 30, 1906. 
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physically fit to endure the hardships of 
more strenuous pioneer occupations. 

Horace Mann and Henry Barnard were 
among the first to make the appeal for 
professionally trained teachers. In the ’30's 
and °40’s they were urgently advocating in 
their states more highly qualified teachers 
and special schools for providing them. 

In 1857, twenty years after Horace Mann 
became Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, a number of educators 
met in Philadelphia and organized the Na- 
tional Teachers Association.* They had the 
vision of a great profession at work on its 
problems. “Fellow teachers,” said William 
Russell in an address delivered at that his- 
toric meeting, “we are not assembled to 
boast of the dignity of our vocation, or of 
the intellectual eminence of those who pur- 
sue it, but rather, in the spirit of faithful 
and earnest endeavor, to do what we can 
to render ourselves, individually and col- 
lectively, more worthy of its honors, by be- 
coming more capable of fulfilling its duties. 

“We wish as teachers, to reap whatever 
benefits our medical brethren derive from 
their national association, in opportunities 
of communication for mutual aid and coun- 
sel. We desire to see annually a profes- 
sional gathering, such as may fairly repre- 
sent the instructors of every grade of 
schools and higher institutions throughout 
the United States.” 

In this principal address of the first meet- 
ing, better qualifications for teachers was 
named as one of the primary objectives of 
the new organization. Throughuut the years 
that have followed, the Associ 


ciation has con- 
tinually sought to widen the opportunities 


for professional education an 

There were a few good normal schools 
in 1857, but they were for the most part 
private enterprises. By 1867 there were 


only 5,884 students in public normal schools 


in the United States, with approximately 
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the same number enrolled in private teacher 
training institutions. Ninety-four out of 
every 100 teachers entered teaching with- 
out any normal school education. 

The idea of paying for the education of 
its teachers did not take very rapidly 
with the public. A speaker at the 1870 meet- 
ing of the NEA at Cleveland who had dis- 
cussed a plan for an adequate normal school 
system which he said would cost “Illinois 
not less than $360,000; Michigan $180,000 ; 
Pennsylvania $300,000; Massachusetts 
$150,000,” dismissed any proposal that such 
expensive systems be seriously advocated 
by the remark that, “However profitable 
such an investment might be to those states, 
it would be impossible now, or at any time 
in the near future, to persuade the people 
to make so large appropriations for this 
purpose.” 

Yet the work of these pioneers was more 
effective than they realized. Sixty years 
later, Michigan, a state this speaker de- 
spaired of inducing to invest $180,000 a 
year in the education of its teachers, spent 
$3,087,106 for the support of its teachers 
colleges and normal schools, in addition to 
a substantial appropriation for the School 
of Education at the State University. The 
current expenses for teacher training 
schools, exclusive of university schools of 
education, in the United States in 1927- 
28 were $51,221,859. 

There are few state normal schools in 
the United States today. Most of the 
teacher training institutions are four-year 
colleges. Every state university has a col- 
lege, a school, or a department of educa- 
tion. Private universities and colleges en- 
roll many thousands of teachers each year. 
Educational research and experiment have 
contributed to a great body of scientific 
knowledge that has profoundly modified 
teaching practice. Many new departments 
of educational service, such as educational 
administration, mentioned above as a newly 
developed technic in school operation, have 
been developed. 

Certification standards have been raised 
everywhere. Most city schools require 
four-year college education as a qualifica- 
tion for secondary teachers. There were 


274,348 students in teachers colleges and 
normal schools in 1928. Financial recog- 
nition for teachers has increased. The av- 
erage salary of teachers in the United 
States in 1913 was $512; in 1928 it was 


$1364. The social as well as the economic 
status of teachers has been elevated. Teach- 
ing is becoming much more largely a ca- 
reer instead of a stepping stone. Educa- 
tion is now commonly referred to as a pro- 
fession. The goal of a “trained teacher 
for every child” is not far distant. 

In all of these achievements, the National 
Education Association has played a large 
part. The work of state education associa- 
tions has been important. ‘The call ad- 
dressed “To the Teachers of the United 
States” to assemble in the Hall of Con- 
trollers of Public Schools in Philadelphia 
in 1857 was signed by the presidents of ten 
state teachers associations. It began with 
these words, “The eminent success which 
has attended the establishment and opera- 
tion of the several state teachers associa- 
tions in this country, is the source of mu- 
tual congratulations among all friends of 
popular education. To the .. . influence 
of these associations, more, perhaps, than 
to any other cause, is due the manifest im- 
provement of schools in all their relation, 
the rapid intellectual and social elevation 
of teachers as a class, and the fast develop- 
ment of public interest in all that concerns 
the education of the young.” 

The national and state education associa- 
tions have always been in close coopera- 
tion. The forty-eight state associations, 
with a combined membership of more than 
600,000 teachers, and the territorial associa- 
tions, are affiliated with the national or- 
ganization and are officially represented 
each year in the assembly of delegates, the 
business-transacting body of the NEA. 

The most rapid increase of the member- 
ship and the service program of the NEA 
has come since the war. In 1918 the 
active membership of the association was less 
than 10,000. Up to this time the organiza- 
tion was largely a convention association. 
Meetings were attended by those who lived 
close to the convention city. 

In 1917 headquarters were established in 
Washington, D. C., with J. W. Crabtree, 
formerly president of the River Falls, Wis- 
consin, Normal School, as executive secre- 
tary. The inspiring growth of the Associa- 
tion has made possible the development of 
a large headquarters staff under his direc- 
tion, rendering services to members and to 
the profession. 

The 150 members of this staff are or- 
ganized into the following divisions: Re- 
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search; Classroom Service; Publications ; 
Records and Membership; Business; Field 
and Legislative; Accounts ; Administrative 
Service; and Secretary’s Office. 

The Research Division collects and dis- 
seminates information of the financing of 
public education, the curriculum, teachers’ 
salaries, tenure, retirement systems, and 
other school problems. It regularly col- 
lects the latest studies from bureaus of edu- 
cational research throughout the country 
and issues a research bulletin five times 
each year. It functions as an information 
service agency for the departments, com- 
mittees, affiliated organizations, and indi- 
vidual members of the Association. 

The Publications Division has three prin- 
cipal projects: The Journal of the NEA; 
the Proceedings, bulletins, programs, and 
other publications; general publicity, in- 
cluding publicity in connection with the 
annual conventions and American Educa- 
tion Week. More than 163,000,000 pages 
of printed matter were issued by this di- 
vision in 1929 in addition to many thou- 
sands of pages of mimeographed releases, 
bulletins, ete. 

The Division of Records and Member- 
ship is concerned largely with securing and 
recording new members. The Business 
Division sets up machinery for conven- 
tions; organizes commercial exhibits held 
in connection with them ; manages the busi- 
ness and advertising for The Journal; 
audits accounts; and does the purchasing 
and employment for the headquarters office. 


The Division of Accounts handles the 
finances of the Association. The director 
of this Division is assistant treasurer of 
the Association. The Classroom treasurer 
Division assists local associations in plan- 
ning their program for the year and gives 
personal attention to requests from teachers 
in the field. The recently created Division 
of the Secretary’s Office is under the direc- 
tion of the Chief Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Association. This division is 
responsible for the receipt of the mails 
and the correspondence of the Association. 
It is also in charge of the recruiting and 
recording of life memberships, affiliation 
records and reports, and credential reports 
in connection with the annual conventions. 

The Field and Legislative Division pro- 
motes the legislative program of the As- 
sociation, one of the major objectives of 
which is the creation of a Department of 
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Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. The Division of Admin- 
istrative Service was organized to serve 
the administrative departments of the As- 
sociation. 


The twenty departments of the NEA, 
organized by groups of teachers having spe- 
cial interests and objectives are: 


National Council of Education 

Department of Adult Education 

American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
Department of NEA 

Department of Business Education 

Department of Classroom Teachers 

Department of Deans of Women 

Department of Educational Research 

Department of Elementary School Principals 

Department of Kindergarten-Primary Educa- 
tion 

Department of Lip Reading 

Department of Rural Education 

Department of School Health and Physical 
Education 

Department of Science Instruction 

Department of Secondary School Principals 

Department of Social Studies 

Department of Superintendence 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction 

Department of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics 

Department of Visual Instruction 

Department of Vocational Education 


The Department of Superintendence em- 
ploys a fulltime executive secretary, who 
is also director of the Educational Research 
Service. This department each winter holds 
its own convention, attended by more than 
10,000 educators. Practically every city 
school superintendent in the United States 
is a member of this Department. 

The Educational Research Service is a 
clearing house for all facts in school ad- 
ministration. More than 270 progressive 
city public school systems, state depart- 
ments of education, city teachers’ associa- 
tions, libraries, research bureaus and 
schools of education in colleges and uni- 
versities are subscribers to this rapidly 
growing service. Its work is of interest 
to all who do research. Subscribers re- 
ceive many research publications, year- 
books, committee reports, special studies 
in school administration, digests and bibli- 
ographies of articles on education, and are 
privileged to ask for assistance in solving 
research problems of local concern. This 
service is apart from membership i. the 
Association and costs each subscriber $25 
annually. 

The Department of Superintendence or- 
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ganized the Educational Research Service 
in 1924. At the Boston meeting of the De- 
partment in 1928 the Committee on Financ- 
ing Educational Research recommended 
that steps be taken to create a $1,000,000 
endowment fund for educational research 
in the field of public school administration. 
The Department unanimously authorized 
the Committee to proceed with the raising 
of this fund through bequests and subscrip- 
tions from persons and organizations inter- 
ested in education ; through $100 life mem- 
berships in the Department of Superin- 
tendence, and by means of bequest insur- 
ance, payable to the Department of Super- 
intendence in units of $250 each on the ten- 
year endowment plan. Subscribers are 
members of the Department of Superin- 
tendence or others who wish to contribute. 

Most of the departments of the Associ- 
ation publish their own yearbooks and pro- 
ceedings, which are available to members 
who pay dues of a specified class. Dues 
in the departments vary from $1 to $5 
annually. These are paid in addition to 
membership dues in the NEA. 

There are three classes of dues in the 
NEA. The two-dollar membership entitles 
the teacher to all the privileges of member- 
ship and to the Journal of the NEA for 
one year. He receives a card entitling him 
to admission to all sessions of the annual 
convention. 

The five-dollar membership entitles the 
teacher to the privileges of membership and 
to receive for one year the Journal, the 
annual volume of Proceedings, the Re- 
search Bulletins, and admission to all con- 
vention sessions. One hundred dollars en- 
titles the teacher to life membership and 
the publications and privileges of the $5 
membership for life. The $100 may be paid 
in ten annual installments. 

The life membership dues go directly in- 
to a permanent fund. The life members 
are the foundation builders of the profes- 
sion. They give it the stability and per- 
manence upon which every profession de- 
pends. They provide the impulse and the 
inspiration for service that will long out- 
live them. The signatures of all life mem- 
bers were appropriately placed in the cor- 
nerstone of the new headquarters building 
now being erected in Washington. 


The new seven-story building, made 


necessary by the expansion of the organiza- 
tion’s membership and service, is an an- 


nex to the building occupied by the head- 
quarters staff since 1920. The permanent 
fund of the Association, largely contributed 
through life membership dues, made pos- 
sible the financing of the Association’s new 
home. The staff expects to take posses- 
sion of it in March, 1931. 

Membership dues are the chief source of 
the Association’s annual income, which is 
slightly more than $500,000. The dues are 
supplemented by receipts from advertising 
and commercial exhibits, interest on per- 
manent fund investments, and the sale of 
publications. 

One of the principal purposes of any na- 
tional professional organization is to inter- 
pret the needs, aims, and achievements of 
the profession to the layman. While every 
division of the National Education Associ- 
ation is engaged in the interpretation pro- 
gram of the organization, the Division of 
Publications has the chief responsibility 
for educational publicity. 

The public relations activities continue 
throughout the year, but some of the most 
effective work in getting the needs and 
achievements of the schools before the 
public is done during the two great annual 
conventions. 

Newspapers, the radio, and magazines 
give these meetings notice in news and edi- 
torials. Press associations send by wire 
and mail accounts of the convention to all 
parts of the United States. Clipped news 
articles on association activities are fre- 
quently received from foreign countries. 
During the convention held in Columbus in 
1930, the Columbus newspapers carried a 
grand total of 289 columns or more than 
36 newspaper pages devoted exclusively to 
news, editorials, and features on the con- 
vention. 

The Association will hold its sixty-ninth 
annual convention at Los Angeles, June 28 
to July 4, 1931. These annual conventions 
provide for the members of the profession 
a bond of common interest. The technical 
discussions of the many meetings improve 
classroom teaching throughout the nation. 
They are an inspiration to all who attend 
and to the many thousands of others who 
read reports of the convention addresses 
in newspapers and magazines, or hear them 
broadcast on the radio. 

The convention discussions are of such 
great interest to other national organiza- 
tions with educational objectives that ap- 
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proximately fifteen of them hold their own 
annual meetings in the convention city of 
the NEA in order that their members may 
also attend some of the sessions of the 
larger organization. 

The principal objective of the NEA may 
be expressed in the words, “A fair start in 
life for every child.” The Association real- 
izes that such equality of opportunity de- 
pends upon the complete professionaliza- 


tion of the 800,000 American teachers who 
are in charge of the education of 24,000,000 
school children. The work commenced in 
1857 upon the call of the presidents of ten 
teachers’ associations must go forward un- 
til every child in the nation is taught by a 
well qualified teacher who accepts a code 
of professional ethics, and whose economic 
and social status makes possible the high- 
est type of teaching service. 


Comparative Holding Power of Junior 
Colleges and Regular Four-year Colleges 


Wyatt W. Hale, #ax Fellow 


ing in holding for their second year 

of college work those students who 
are attracted to them as Freshmen? Is there 
any significant difference between the hold- 
ing power of junior colleges and regular 
four-year colleges? Is the publicly sup- 
ported institution more or less successful in 
this respect than its privately endowed or 
denominationally supported neighbor ? 

In an effort to answer these and some 
other related questions, the following com- 
parative study of the holding power of junior 
colleges and regular four-year colleges has 
heen carried out. An examination of the 
catalogs of between two and three hundred 
junior colleges yielded only thirty-eight of 
these institutions in which the holding power 
could be studied, and in only four of these 
instances was it possible to make a study of 
the percentage of more than one first-year 
class which continued the following year 
either as members of the first-year class or 
as members of the second-year class. There 
are several factors which have contributed 
to this necessary limiting of the study. 
Among them may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: 

(1) In some instances catalogs of the 
institution for two consecutive years were 
not available. 

(2) In the case of only four institutions 
were catalogs containing the necessary in- 
formation available for more than two con- 
secutive years. 

(3) A number of the junior colleges do 
not include a roster of their students in the 
catalog. 


fk WHAT extent are colleges succeed- 


(4) Many of those junior colleges which 
do list their students in the catalog simply 
include one alphabetical listing of the stud- 
ents and do not indicate the classification of 
each student. 

The group of standard colleges used for 
purposes of comparison consists of twenty- 
one institutions. The first fourteen of these 
twenty-one were the first fourteen standard 
colleges alphabetically for which catalogs 
containing the necessary information were 
available in the Main Library of Leland 
Stanford Junior University. Of the remain- 
ing seven, two (Mount Holyoke and 
Vassar) are admittedly not “typical”, i. e., 
they are not what might be expected in a 
random sampling. This fact is recognized 
by presenting the statistical analyses both 
with and without these two institutions. 
They are interesting because of their ex- 
tremely large holding power, however, and 
are presented mainly because of their inter- 
est as exceptions. That the other five stand- 
ard colleges which make up the list of those 
institutions studied are not “exceptional” 
institutions is indicated by the fact that the 
average holding power of these five varies 
from the average holding power of the en- 
tire group (exclusive of Mount Holyoke 
and Vassar) by less than one-tenth of one 
per cent. Assuming a random sampling, 
information is presented later (P. E. of the 
averages) which indicate that the facts pre- 
sented and conclusions drawn from them 
are fairly valid, and that differences noted 
are reliable. 

Although the number of institutions is 
somewhat smaller than might be desired (a 
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little less than 10% of the total number of 
junior colleges listed by the latest directory 
of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges), the following distribution of the 
institutions studied points to the fact that 
the ones studied are fairly representative, 
and constitute a fairly good random samp- 
iing. The junior colleges are distributed 
among twenty-two different states of the 
Union as follows: Arkansas, 1; California, 
1; Idaho, 1; Illinois, 2; Iowa, 1; Kansas, 
2; Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 1; Maine, 1; 
Maryland, 1; Minnesota, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
Missouri, 7; New Mexico, 1; New York, 
2; North Carolina, 2; North Dakota, 1; 
Pennsylvania, 1; Tennessee, 3; Texas, 3; 
Utah, 3; and West Virginia, 1. The stand- 
ard colleges are distributed among fourteen 
different states as follows: Alabama, 1; 
California, 2; Georgia, 1; Illinois, 1; Kan- 
sas, 1; Maine, 1; Massachusetts, 2; Mich- 
igan, 2; Mississippi, 1; New York, 3; Ohio, 
3, Pennsylvania, 1; Virginia, 1; and Wash- 
ington, 1. 

In spite of the great development of the 
junior-college movement in California, it 
was possible to study the holding power of 
only one California junior college, due main- 
ly to the third and fourth of the above men- 
tioned factors. Fortunately, however, the 
one California junior college for which in- 
formation is available is of the better type 
of district junior colleges, and one which is 
generally considered to be fairly representa- 
tive of the California district type of junior 
college—Santa Anna. The number of junior 
colleges from Missouri included in this study 
is rather large, but it may not be considered 
an unduly large percentage when it is real- 
ized that the 1929 directory of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges lists 
twenty-three junior colleges in Missouri. 

The distribution of the junior colleges as 
to control is as follows: public institutions, 
11; denominational, 21; and privately en- 
dowed or proprietary, 6. The distribution 
of the standard colleges as to control is as 
follows: public institutions, 1; denomina- 
tional, 10; privately endowed or proprietary, 
10. The number and percentage of stand- 
ard colleges of the public type studied is 
somewhat small, but (excluding the uni- 
versities, of which no study was attempted 
in this paper) the total number of standard 
colleges of this type in the United States is 
quite small as compared with the number 
of denominational and privately endowed 
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colleges. The distribution of junior colleges 
as to types of students admitted is: coedu- 
cational, 24; for men only, 3; for women 
only, 11. The distribution of standard col- 
leges as to types of students admitted is: 
coeducational, 14; for men cnly, 3; for 
women only, 4. 

As will be pointed out later, the relative 
age of the junior colleges may be thought 
to exert some influence on their holding 
power. It may be interesting, therefore, to 
inquire into the age of the junior colleges 
and of the standard colleges studied. The 
oldest of the junior colleges studied was 
founded in 1802, and the most recently es- 
tablished one began offering work in 1927. 
The median date of founding of the junior 
colleges studied falls between 1898 and 1899. 
The spread of the standard colleges studied 
is not nearly so great, since the oldest one 
studied was organized in 1815, and the 
youngest of them has been operating since 
1901. The median standard college was 
founded in 1865. When this great differ- 
ence in the age of the junior colleges and 
standard colleges studied was brought out, 
an attempt was made, by consulting The 
College Blue Book (edited by Hurt) to 
locate standard colleges founded since 1901 
which might be studied. A list of eleven 
such institutions was prepared, but catalogs 
containing the necessary information were 
not available for any of these colleges. 


Method of Study 

The method employed in determining the 
holding power of the various institutions 
was to check the first-year students listed 
in the catalog for one year against the stud- 
ents listed in the catalog of the succeeding 
year. That it is not sufficient to simply 
check as to whether a person listed as a first- 
year student one year returns the following 
year in the next higher classification is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that in one of the junior 
colleges studied (Bethel College, Kentucky, 
for 1927-28) the percentage of first-year 
students who returned the following year 
was equally divided, 26.3% of those who re- 
turned being listed the following year as 
first-year students and 26.3% of them being 
listed as second-year students, so that an en- 
tirely erroneous conclusion as to the holding 
power would be drawn if one should con- 
sider only those whose classification is ad- 
vanced one year when they return. Of 
course this large a percentage of students 
returning but failing to advance their classi- 
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fication is unusual, but consultation of the 
tabular material which is presented later will 
indicate clearly that this is a factor which 
should not be overlooked. 

The percentage of students in standard 
colleges returning the following year but 
failing to advance their classification is not 
as great in any one institution as in the 
junior college mentioned above (Birming- 
ham-Southern College lists the largest per- 
centage for standard colleges—17.5% for 
one year), but the average for the standard 
college is larger, being 6.6% as compared 
with an average of 5.5% for the junior col- 
leges. Because of the size of this iteni, we 
might, on first thought, feel that the colleges, 
both junior and standard, are having a large 
number of students to return for the second 
year’s work who have not done satisfactory 
work during their first year. While I am 
not familiar with the causes for this situa- 
tion generally, I do know that such conclu- 
sions for Birmingham-Southern College 
would not be wholly warranted. Birming- 
ham-Southern College is located in a city 
with a fairly large public school system, and 
a large number of students graduate from 
the local high schools at the end of the first 
semester. Special arrangements are made to 
care for these high school graduates in sep- 
arate classes during the second semester of 
the college year, and as a result, there is an 
annual enrollment of something like 100 
freshmen at the beginning of the second 
semester. While some of these mid-year 
freshmen take a sufficiently large amount of 
work during the summer session to advance 
their classification to that of sophomores for 
the fall semester, there is a large group 
which does not take advantage of the sum- 
mer session to advance their classification. 
They return in the fall as freshmen. It is 
clear that these should not be considered 
along with those who enrolled as freshmen 
at the beginning of the first semester and 
then—because of failures—return as fresh- 
men the following fall. Another factor 
which contributed to the retardation in 
classification of students in their second 
year is their transfer from one type of 
course (e. g., Business and Industry) to an- 
other (e. g., Engineering), with the resuit 
that some of the work carried during the 
first year is not acceptable in the new course 
they undertake. 

Still another group which must be con- 
sidered in the case of the standard colleges 


consists of those students who are listed 
one year as freshmen and who return the 
following year as juniors, probably because 
of the fact that when they were listed as 
freshmen they had completed almost enough 
work to be classified as sophomores, and by 
taking more than the usual amount of work 
during the regular fall and spring semesters 
and taking additional work in the summer 
session, have secured sufficient credits to 
classify them as juniors. This group (as 
will be noted from the tables) is not large, 
but amounts to as much as 2.9% of those 
returning in the case of one school (Bridge- 
water College). 


Findings and Interpretations 

With these statements as to limitations 
and methods of study, we are now ready to 
examine the findings as to the comparative 
holding power of junior colleges and stand- 
ard colleges and to attempt some interpreta- 
tion of the results shown. The limitations 
mentioned should be kept clearly in mind. 

From the accompanying tables, it will be 
noted that the holding power of the junior 
colleges varies from 30.8% in one to 84.2% 
in another institution, with a median of 
24.8% and an average of 54.3% (sigma= + 
14.98 and P. E. of average= +1.56) ; while 
the holding power of the standard colleges 
(excluding Mount Holyoke and Vassar) has 
a range of from 50.7% to 80.6%, with a 
median of 65.8% and an average of 66.0% 
(sigma = +8.96 and P. E. of average=+ 
1.26). When Mount Holyoke and Vassar 
are included, the range of holding power for 
the standard colleges is from 50.7% to 
92.9%, with a median of 67.9% and an aver- 
age of 70.1% (sigma= +11.64 and P. E. of 
average = +1.51). 

Employing the criterion that if the result 
obtained by dividing the difference between 
the two means by the probable error of this 
difference amounts to 4, the chances are 
99.7 in 100 that the true difference between 
the averages is greater than zero, we arrive 
at the conclusion that the difference in hold- 
ing power in favor of the standard colleges 
over the junior colleges is a real difference, 
and not caused by chance factors. If Mount 
Holyoke and Vassar are included, the result 
(difference between the averages divided by 
the probable error of the difference) is 7.28, 
while even with the elimination of these two 
institutions, the result is 5.85, so that we 
may feel fairly safe in saying that the stand- 
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Holding Power of 38 Junior Colleges 
TABLE I 
Continued in the institution the 
following year as 
First No. en- Total continuing the 
NAME OF INSTITUTION year rolled in | Second year students First year students following year 
class lst year 
studied class No. % No. % No. % 
Alliance........ 1927-28 13 5 38.4 0 0.0 5 38.4 
Sy 3S 1925-26 29 12 41.4 5 17.2 17 58.6 
1927-28 57 15 26.3 15 26.3 30 52.6 
Bluefield 1927-28 81 29 35.8 8 9.9 37 45.7 
Blue Ridge 1927-28 26 8 30.8 0 0.0 8 30.8 
Branch Agricultural Coll. of 

_ ee eee 39 18 46.1 1 2.6 19 48.7 
Central____. ats cis 1926-27 71 39 54.9 1 1.4 40 56.3 
The A. M. Chesbrough Sem.......| 1925-26 18 13 72.2 0 0.0 13 72.2 
1927-28 148 83 56.1 1 84 56.8 
Sa 1927-28 47 21 44.7 3 6.4 24 $1.1 
ERAS Beers 1927-28 43 24 55.8 0 0.0 24 55.8 
Hesston Coll. and Bible School..| 1927-28 27 14 51.9 4 14.8 18 66.7 
1927-28 90 29 32.2 10 11.1 39 43.3 
Southern Branch of 

oe to 1927-28 259 135 52.1 12 4.6 147 56.7 
...| 1927-28 35 13 37.1 1 2.9 14 40.0 

aSalle-Peru-Oglesby..................| 1927-28 53 23 43.4 3 3.8 25 47.2 
| "eee 1927-28 117 $1 43.6 6 5.1 57 48.7 
Mansfield Female._.................. 1927-28 35 24 68.6 1 2.8 25 71.4 
Monticello Sem.........................- 1926-27 40 32 80.0 0 0.0 32 80.0* 
Nasson Institute ................ 1927-28 42 24 57.1 10 23.8 34 80.9 
New Mexico Military Institute..| 1927-28 130 66 50.8 5 3.8 71 54.6 
North Dakota School o 

Forestry iiabcgansleghstieiiaetiatiniasit 1927-28 23 11 47.8 1 4.4 12 52.2 
North Texas Agricultural Coll. 1927-28 156 59 37.8 18 11.5 77 49.3 
Packer Collegiate Institute........| 1925-26 93 60 64.5 3 3.2 63 67.7 
ees 1927-28 74 32 43.2 7 9.5 39 52.7 
Saati 1927-28 146 66 45.2 8 5.5 74 50.7 
Saint John’s Lutheran_..._.......... 1927-28 29 20 68.9 0 0.0 20 68.9 
St. Paul's... padi 1927-28 16 11 68.8 0 0.0 11 68.8 

1928-29 19 16 84.2 0 0.0 16 84.2 
eS 243 110 45.2 24 9.9 134 55.1 
Rat eee 1927-28 27 10 37.0 0 0.0 10 37.0 
Southwest Baptist........................ 1927-28 99 38 38.4 1 1.0 39 39.4 
1927-28 329 192 58.3 2 .6 194 58.9 
Jr. Coll. of Agri., etc., 

a ere 1927-28 84 27 32.1 3 3.6 30 35.7 
Trevecca........... ....| 1928-29 31 13 41.9 6 19.4 19 61.3 
Virginia........... 1926-27 40 27 $3.1 3 6.1 30 61.2 

1927-28 84 49 58.3 3 3.6 52 61.9 
Ne ictetheriecixewcsoctstcasapanteseeael 1927-28 75 27 36.0 6 8.0 33 44.0 
1926-27 S51 24 47.1 5 9.8 29 56.9 
bk | 1927-28 40 17 42.5 4 10.0 21 52.5 
Whitworth. __............. 1927-28 72 47 65.3 1 1.4 48 66.7 
William Woods................... 1928-29 163 76 46.6 4 2.5 80 49.1 


*In Monticello Seminary, “‘the first-year junior-college students are organized as Middle Seniors at the end of the first semester. 
Only those students are admitted to this classification who can meet the academic requirements and in addition have shown 
themselves in harmony with the ideals of Monticello, and so have qualified worthily to represent the traditions of the school."’ 
There are only two groups of junior college students listed—-Middle Seniors and Seniors. It is necessary, therefore, to consider 
the Middle Seniors as first-year students, but the holding power of the institution is raised by the fact that any students who 
have not been able to meet the academic and other requirements set down by the end of the first semester are not listed as first- 
year students. It is only natural to expect a larger percentage of this selected group to return than would be indicated in an in- 
stitution which lists as first-year students all who enroll, regardless of what their accomplishments may be during the first semeste. 


Holding power of 38 Junior Colleges (Concluded) 


TABLE II 
Continued in the institution the 
No. en- following year as 
STATISTICAL DATA rolled in |—— Total continuing the 
- year | Second year students First year students following year 
class 
No. % No. % No. % 
3303 1610 184 1794 
13 to 5 to 26.3 to 0 to 0.0 to 30.8 
329 192 84.2 24 26.3 194 to 84.2 
AVERAGE Sesitiitdalnsacaisiesodstscueaseneretiiovukncedcsanemdicaian 76.3 38.9 48.8 44 5.5 42.7 54.3 
ae 13.4 6.5 14.98 
P. E. (Ave.) 1.39 67 1.56 
DOMOSAN................. 52.0 26.0 46.4 3.0 3.8 30.0 54.8 
Upper quartile........ 96.0 50.0 57.8 6.0 9.9 54.0 64.3 
Lower quartile... 30.0 14.5 38.4 1.0 8 18.5 47.9 
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COMPARATIVE HOLDING POWER OF COLLEGES 
Holding Power of 21 Standard Colleges 
TABLE III 
, ¥ Continued in the institution the following year as Total continuing 
First | No. en- . the following year 
NAME OF INSTITUTION year |rolledin Second year First year Third year 
class lst year students students students 
studied | class 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
A i cccccoecnasss .| 1926-27 181 142 78.4 1 6 0 0.0 143 79.0 
Agnes Scott.. 1923-24 220 119 54.1 20 9.1 6 2.7 145 65.9 
Albion.......... 1926-27 291 175 60.1 15 5.2 1 3 191 65.6 
f Alfred... _..| 1927-28] 163 105 64.4 5 3.1 0 0.0 110 67.5 
1926-27 | 201 135 67.1 16 8.0 1 5 152 75.6 
ye 1926-27 132 69 52.3 7 5.3 1 7 77 58.3 
Fe ET EB; 1927-28 232 179 77.1 5 2.2 0 0.0 184 79.3 
1926-27] 203 133 65.5 4 2.0 3 1.4 140 68.9 
RII csc sacsiinignssenspeentpcrecncueced 1925-26 36 20 55.5 1 2.8 0 0.0 21 58.3 
1926-27 196 142 72.5 14 7.1 2 1.0 158 80.6 
Baldwin-Wallace........................ 1926-27 143 94 65.8 2 1.4 1 7 97 67.9 
a ES ....| 1926-27 149 75 50.3 18 12.1 4 2.7 97 65.1 
Birmingham-Southern..............| 1922-23 239 123 51.5 21 8.7 5 2.1 149 62.3 
1925-26 457 185 40.5 80 17.5 8 1.7 273 59.7 
1926-27 491 167 34.0 75 15.3 7 1.4 249 50.7 
Bridgewater..............-.-...------------| 1926-27 69 46 66.6 1 1.5 2 29 49 71.0 
California Institute of 
146 105 71.9 2 1.4 0 0.0 107 73.3 
Mississippi A. & M...................] 1922-23 406 207 $1.0 50 12.3 4 1.0 261 64.3 
1926-27 536 264 49.3 57 10.6 iv) 1.7 330 61.6 
Mt. Holyoke._.. 1922-23 224 204 91.1 3 1.4 1 4 208 92.9 
1926-27 222 201 90.5 4 1.8 1 - 206 92.8 
364 243 66.7 8 2.2 1 3 252 69.2 
1926-27 370 272 73.5 2 & 2 A 276 74.5 
Vasear..........-.- 1922-23 326 279 85.6 9 2.8 1 289 88.7 
1926-27 340 307 90.3 2 6 0 0.0 309 90.9 
Whitman... See 191 108 56.6 12 6.3 0 0.0 120 62.9 
i eR Se 1926-27 160 80 50.0 5 3.1 s 1.9 88 55.0 
Holding Power of 21 Standard Colleges (Concluded) 
TABLE IV 
* Continued in the institution the following year as 
No. en- | 
| 7 : rolled in Second year First year Third year Total continuing 
StaTisticaL Data a year students students students the following year 
class | | — 
No. % No. % No. % | No | % 
Tora.s (including Mt. Holyoke & 
pS Se FST es Se 36 to 20 to | 34.0 to 1 to -5 to 0 to 0.0 to 21 to | 50.7 to 
536 307 91.1 80 17.5 9 2.9 330 92.9 
247.7 154.8 62.6 16.3 6.6 2.3 9 173.8 70.1 
Sigma. 14.95 4.88 91 11.64 
1.94 .63 1.51 
MEDIAN........ 211.5 142.0 65.5 7.0 3.1 1.0 5 152.0 67.9 
Upper quartile. 346.0 | 205.0 | 74.4 18.5 8.8 4.0 1.7 254.0 | 79.2 
Lower quartile... 157.2 92.0 | 51.5 3.0 1.5 0.0 0.0 104.0 | 66.8 
Torats (excluding Mt. Holyoke & 
5576 3198 421 60 3681 
36 to 20 to | 34.0 to 1 to 5 to 0 to 0.0 to 21 to | 50.7 to 
536 272 78.4 80 17.5 9 2.9 330 0.6 
242.4 139.0 57.4 18.3 7.6 1.1 160.0 66.0 
11.72 4.85 .94 8.96 
P. E. (ave.).. 1.65 -68 1.26 
198.5 128.0 58.3 7.5 4.2 1.5 144.0 65.8 
Upper quartile 365.5 180.5 68.3 20.2 9.5 4.2 1.8 249.8 73.6 
/ Lower quartile 148.2 91.5 50.8 2.0 1.9 0.0 0.0 97.0 61.1 


ard colleges do have a greater holding power 
than the junior colleges. 

A study of the holding power of the sep- 
arate types (coeducational, for women only, 
and for men only) of junior colleges and 
standard colleges, while perhaps not entirely 
significant because of the small number of 
colleges for men only, is rather interesting. 
The data of the study show that in the 


junior colleges ten of the coeducational insti- 
tutions were above average in holding power 
and seventeen were below average; nine for 
women only were above average and two 
were below average; three for men only 
were above average and one was below aver- 
age. Where figures for an institution cover 
the study of more than one class or school 
year, each class is treated as a separate unit 
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in this table. The totals thus exceed the 
number of institutions studied. 

The data of the study show that in the 
standard colleges, excluding Mt. Holyoke 
and Vassar, eight of the coeducational insti- 
tutions were above average in holding power 
and nine were below average; one for 
women only was above average and one was 
below average ; two for men only were above 
average and two were below average. If Mt. 
Holyoke and Vassar are included four co- 
educational institutions were above average 
and thirteen were below average; five for 
women only were above average and one 
was below average; two for men only were 
above average and two were below average. 
The totals exceed the number of institutions 
studied as noted in the paragraph above. 

Somewhat the same limitations as those 
pointed out above in the separation of insti- 
tutions studied as to type of students ad- 
mitted apply also in a study of the compara- 
tive holding power of the institutions when 
separated as to type of control; public or 
private. The figures are presented, however, 
for what they may be worth. Of the junior 
colleges, five under public control are above 
average in holding power and seven are be- 
low average; fifteen under denominational 
control are above average and eleven are 
below average; two privately endowed or 
proprietary institutions are above average 
and two are below average. Of the standard 
colleges, including Mt. Holyoke and Vassar, 
none of the institutions under public control 
are above average in holding power and two 
are below average; two under denomina- 
tional control are above average and ten are 
below average; nine privately endowed or 
proprietary institutions are above average 
and four are below average. The comparison 
is not essentially different when Mt. Holyoke 
and Vassar are excluded from the list. 

As was suggested above, the age factor 
may not be an altogether unimportant one in 
the holding power of the junior colleges. 
Since the most recently established standard 
college studied was founded in 1901, this 
date was chosen as the dividing point for the 
study of institutions of varying ages. In the 
junior colleges founded prior to 1901, the 
holding power was above the average in six- 
teen instances and below the average in ten 
instances. Of the junior colleges established 
since 1901, the same number of institutions, 
ten, is found below the average and in only 
six instances is the holding power above the 
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holding power of the entire group of junior 
colleges. It is interesting to note, however, 
that in one institution, Packer Collegiate 
Institute, founded in 1853, which indicates 
by varying designations those students whose 
mothers graduated from the _ institution, 
those whose grandmothers graduated, and 
those whose great-grandmothers were grad- 
uated, of the first-year students listed (five ) 
whose mothers were graduated from the 
institution, two did not return the following 
year. None were listed in the first-year 
class whose grandmothers or great-grand- 
mothers had graduated. 


Summary 

This study seems to indicate the following 
conclusions : 

1. Standard colleges have a significantly 
greater holding power than do junior col- 
leges. 

2. The difference in holding power (re- 
liability measured by the P. E. [diff.] of 
averages) is a real one, and could not be 
accounted for on the basis of mere chance 
factors operating in the choice of institu- 
tions studied. 

3. Of the junior colleges studied, there is 
a larger number of instances where the 
holding power is below average than above 
for coeducational institutions ; in the institu- 
tions for men only or for women only, the 
opposite prevails. 

4. Of the standard colleges, excluding 
Mt. Holyoke and Vassar, there is practi- 
cally an even division of institutions above 
and below the average in holding power for 
each type of institution. When Mt. Holyoke 
and Vassar are included, however, the re- 
sults are more nearly the same as in the 
junior colleges. 

5. Of the junior colleges, the privately 
endowed or proprietary ones are evenly 
divided below and above the group average 
in holding power, while in denominational 
institutions more are above average than 
below. In the public junior colleges, a larger 
number is below than above the group aver- 
age in holding power. 

6. In the standard colleges, a larger num- 
ber of the privately endowed or proprie- 
tary institutions is above average in holding 
power than is below average. The holding 
power of the public and denominational in- 
stitutions is below rather than above average. 
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Can Attitudes Be Measured? 
A. C. Rosander 


Research Assistant in Psychology, University of Chicago 


with the student who passed the ge- gives the following objectives which are of 

ometry course but who did not exhibit interest to us. 
mathematical mindedness, who glibly recited to develop ideals of patriotism and loyalty 
Boyle’s Law and Archimedes Principle but to develop ethical standards for home, school, 
was not scientific, who performed admirably and community relationships ; 

his itati to develop appreciation of good literature 
well on istory recita 10ns Dut did not develo} to acquire appreciation of literature both 
beyond the infantile in his civic attitudes. For classic and modern of a mature nature 
sometime our most progressive teachers have to develop a discriminative use of current 
recognized that this emphasis on mere know- _ literature 
ledge develops reciters and lesson learners [he physics committee’ also sets up some 
but not socially intelligent individuals. Hence of the attitudes that students in that course 
in recent years educators have turned their 


Toe have always been familiar individual aim. The English committee’ 


should develop. 


attention to the development of the non- 1. appreciation of scientific methods 
intellectual aspect of the individual realizing, -. appreciation of Pasteur and Edison 
| h 1 ti 1 set conditions 3. open mindedness in problem situations 
dou * if 4. appreciation of applied physics 
rhe history committee’ gives a large num- 


Knowledge is no longer the sole aim of her of attitudes to be developed in American 
education ; the long neglect of the emotional history, a few of which are given below. 
side of student development is about over. These are listed as indirect in contrast to 
Attitudes, appreciations, and ideals are tak-  djrect outcomes. 


ing their place alongside abilities and under- 1. attitude of toleration and respect for the 

standings as the significant learning products sincere religious beliefs of all people 

of school education. Some schoolmen think 2. devotion to American ideals 

that the best way to attain these non-intel- 3. pigeon Hae the — and devotion of 

lectual learning products is to set up eer 4. attitude of alabama toward those who hold 

which aim directly at the outcomes desired ; honest opinions that cause them to oppose 

others, and these seem to be in the majority, the will of the majority 


5. attitude of tolerance toward political op- 
ponents 

6. development of an attitude of determining 
to defend American ideals 

7. attitude of critical inquiry into the relative 
value of the returns of war and peace 

8. attitude of tolerance toward opposing ideas 

9 


think these emotional sets can best be de- 
veloped by means of the ordinary curricular 
and extra-curricular activities. So we find 
teachers are reorganizing their objectives 
and re-planning their courses in the light of 
the attitudes which the subject matter is 


supposed to develop. This movement is just ons Sears 


development of an intelligent and strong 


as evident in the physical sciences as in the patriotism 

social sciences, in mathematics as in litera- 10. development of a sympathetic attitude of 
ture. According to one study,’ history of werté wind 
should aim to develop the attitudes of loyalty 
to truth and Justice and honesty and toler- 12. development of a critical attitude in con- 
ance, cooperation, democracy, _ historical sidering the policy of the United States 
mindedness, scientific mindedness, civic grat- 13 
“ae < evelo en an attitude in avor 
itude, intelligent optimism toward social peaceful settlement of disputes 

progress, and pride mn furthering cultural 14. development of an attitude of respect for 
development. Appreciations and ideals are the law 

listed but the distinction between these and These illustrations raise a number of 
attitudes is not clear. questions. Have English teachers any valid 


The St. Louis curriculum committees not way of determining the literary discrimina- 
only list the attitude aims of the subject but tion of a student or his appreciation of good 
show at what points in-the subject organiza- literature? Have they any standards other 
tion the teacher should be striving for each than their own personal opinion? Do physics 
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teachers know when students appreciate 
scientific methods or approach problem situ- 
ations open mindedly? Can history teachers 
measure the tolerance of a student toward 
strange and different ideas? Can they tell 
when a student shows intelligent patriotism 
and when he does not? Have they an indi- 
cator of “respect for law” and “devotion to 
American ideals’? The answers to these 
questions are obvious. Of course teachers 
can answer them roughly but not accurately. 
and objectively. In fact, American school 
people have not yet turned to a serious 
and thorough investigation of the nature, 


the teaching, and the measurement of 
the emotional element of learning. To 
some, attitude aims mean keeping up 


with the times; to others it is an oppor- 
tunity to bolster up the apparent waning 
prestige of their subject field; to still 
others it is just one more whim of the 
higher ups. No doubt many teachers make 
an earnest attempt to attain these aims but 
their conscientiousness is often greater than 
their understanding of the problem. The ex- 
tent, however, to which these objectives are 
deposited in the course of study “never more 
to rise” can be imagined easier than it can 
be determined. The assumption in any case 
is that the classroom situation can develop 
attitudes toward psychological objects 
whether they be the drama, the scientific 
method, George Washington, the Literary 
Digest, or the Ten Commandments. The 
extent to which highly emotionalized learn- 
ing products can be attained under present 
school conditions must be determined, not 
assumed. A convenient, reliable, objective 
measure of attitudes would help clarify the 
whole situation. We ought to know whether 
or not attitude aims are pious hopes, ration- 
alizations, or reachable goals. If this is an- 
other case of educators crying for the moon, 
it is time to put an end to it. We shall never 
be able, however, to divorce probability from 
mere wish, or real facts from idle fancies 
until we have a dependable measure of atti- 
tudes, to a discussion of which we shall now 
turn. 

The psychological issues involved in the 
measurement of attitude are at least three in 
number: the exact meaning of the term, the 
formulation of a valid indicator of attitude, 
the possibility of a mental unit of measure- 
ment. Each one of these issues will be dis- 
cussed in turn. 

At the present time there is considerable 
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disagreement among psychologists, social 
psychologists, and sociologists as to what the 
term “attitude” really means. Obviously un- 
less there is agreement as to what the con- 
cept means little can be done in reaching 
a common measuring instrument. Symonds’ 
for example gives seven common usages of 
the word: (1) great organic drives, or pur- 
poses and motives, (2) muscular set or ad- 
justment, (3) generalized conduct, (4) neu- 
ral set or readiness to act, (5) emotional 
concomitant of action, (6) feeling concomit- 
ant of action, (7) verbal responses accepting 
or rejecting. Symonds suggests that we dis- 
pense with the term entirely and use instead 
the specific habits or skills in question. Bain‘ 
gives a formidable list of words which he 
finds writers using synonymously with “atti- 
tude.” They are: trait, opinion, wish, in- 
terest, disposition, desire, bias, preference, 
prejudice, will, sentiment, motive, ob- 
jective, goal, idea, ideal, emotion, instinct, 
reflex. In another place Bain‘ states his own 
position in the following words. 

So long as “social attitude” means “good” or de- 
sirable behavior it can have no value as a scien- 
tific, i. @., a non-normative, objective, descriptive 
term. Perhaps the most common and to the writer 
the most indefensible use of the term identifies it 
with opinion as revealed by verbal responses. . . . 
An attitude is a relatively stable overt behavior 
of a person which affects his status. 

Bogardus’ throws considerable light on 
concept in the following explanation. 

An attitude is a tendency to act toward or 
against some environmental factor which becomes 
thereby a positive or negative value. ... It in- 
corporates not only affective and cognitive but 
volitional elements. Attitudes are as numerous as 
the valuable objects in social environments. They 
represent almost as many levels as there are per- 
sons holding them. 

Thurstone’ defines attitude as “the affect 
for or against any psychological object” and 
opinion as the verbal expression of attitude. 
Attitude as a non-moral term indicating posi- 
tive or negative reaction to some object in 
the environment would seem to be an accept- 
able compromise definition. The differences 
in interpretation of the term are not so diver- 
gent as they really appear to be. The real 
conflict arises over what constitutes a valid 
manifestation of attitude for measurement 
purposes. Bain thinks that the more complex 
overt behavior is the sole criteria ; Thurstone 
in his attitude scales uses elemental verbal 
responses as indicators of attitude. If we 
agree that attitude has a subjective quality, 
and all students of psychology and social 
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psychology do, then there are quite a num- 
ber of different ways in which we can ex- 
press this subjectivity. We may show it in 
our speech, our writing, our voting, our ges- 
tures, our facial expression, our work, and 
our play. Because attitude does make itself 
known through many different avenues we 
may use any one or all in studying this 
phenomenon. It is well known in_ the 
physical world that measurement may be 
based upon the effects of the thing measured 
and not at all on the thing itself. Electricity 
is a good example. We know little as yet 
about the real nature of electricity, but yet 
we can measure it very accurately. This is 
done indirectly by measuring the chemical, 
magnetic, or heating effects we know that 
electricity produces. Similarly we can meas- 
ure attitudes by means of their manifesta- 
tions, providing we can establish a relation- 
ship between these manifestations and the 
thing itself. If the concept attitude means 
something that cannot be verbalized, then 
obviously any attempt to measure it through 
verbalization will be futile. Similarly if atti- 
tudes cannot be behaviorized then there is no 
point in attempting to find overt evidences 
of them. Inasmuch as neither one of these 
assertions has been verified, we cannot 
wisely make a choice. It seems to the writer 
that herein is the real issue in all social 
measurement: we need to determine the 
manifestations of the phenomenon we are 
attempting to measure. In this particular 
case the difference between those who favor 
the verbalization approach and those who 
favor the overt behavior method is not so 
striking as it seems. In truth verbalization 
is overt behavior, and in many situations 
constitutes real and significant behavior in 
what Bain calls “life situations.”” But even 
though we find a discrepancy between ver- 
balization and other methods of measure- 
ment, this may mean that personality is 
unorganized. It seems that the more a per- 
sonality is integrated the higher will be the 
correlation between what he says and what 
he does. At any rate, any differences to be 
discovered between verbal response and 
overt behavior do not necessarily invalidate 
any of the methods of measurement. 


A third issue really goes back to the nature 
of attitude. In measuring attitudes, as well 
as all physical objects, a linear continuum is 
necessary. Evidences from the physical world 
are common. Length, mass, strength of an 
electric current, intensity of illumination 


may have, theoretically, any value from zero 
to infinity. The centimeter, the gram, the 
ampere, and the foot-candle represent the 
units by means of which we measure the 
magnitudes of the attributes given above. 
Unless one is willing to admit that attitude 
can exist in degrees extending from zero in 
one direction to an undetermined magnitude 
in the other, then measurement of attitude 
is impossible for the simple reason that there 
is nothing to measure. Those who believe 
in the “all or none” nature of attitude have 
no need for measurement. To them one is 
either for prohibition or against it, either 
in favor of law enforcement or opposed to 
it, either honest or dishonest. Now we find, 
however, that those who are attempting to 
construct real attitude scales, whether it is 
by means of overt behavior or by means of 
verbalization, are striving to isolate a ra- 
tional unit. The best example of the first 
technique is May and Hartshorne’s study” 
of cheating, while the most scientific work 
using verbal responses is that of Thurstone” 
whose attitude scales are constructed by 
psychophysical methods. The psychological 
issues involved in attitude measurement are 
the nature of the concept, the valid mani- 
festations of attitude, and the isolation of a 
mental unit of measurement. We shall now 
turn to various attempts to measure attitude 
by means of verbalization. Most of these 
methods, the reader will note, do not repre- 
sent real measurement, but are sufficiently 
accurate indicators so that many accurate 
conclusions can be drawn from their use. 
The various studies of attitude indicators 
and their application will be discussed in the 
following order: (1) those using agreement 
and disagreement, (2) intensity of agree- 
ment and disagreement, (3) order of pref- 
erence, (4) assumed scale values, and (5) 
computed scale values. Zeleny” used a true- 
false test of two forms for thirty-four 
statements each; ot form containing the 
reverse statements of those of the other 
form. For example, “True patriots are al- 
ways loyal to their political parties” is in 
Form I while “True patriots are sometimes 
disloyal to their political parties” is in Form 
Il. The tests were validated by intercorre- 
lation and by judges. The tests were given 
before and after an introductory college 
course in sociology to determine if any shift 
in attitude had taken place. The following 
results apply to eighty-four students : 
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Class range 32-66 
Class range (after) ... 35-68 
Median (before) .... . 47.6 
Median (after) ..... . 59.6 
Standard deviation (before ) 
Standard deviation (after) .......... 

“1.575 


Probable error of individual scores.. 


He concludes that a significant ‘Siiedeee 
exists which is most likely due to the study 
of sociology. Inasmuch as he had no control 
group he cannot be positive of this. He 
did show, however, that these tests could be 
used both to diagnose opinion and evaluate 
teaching. On the other hand, Youngs’ in- 
vestigation” of a similar nature to determine 
to what extent a college course in race prob- 
lems actually shifted racial attitudes failed 
to show any significant changes in the atti- 
tudes of the students. Bain“ used the 
anonymous questionnaire in studying the 
religious attitudes of college students, allow- 
ing a “yes”, “no” and “?” mode of checking. 
While this gives as high a reliability as one 
can get with this method, only group and 
intragroup comparisons are possible. Bain 
thinks such studies give us scientific data of 
great social significance. Hart” has devised 
a test of social attitudes and interests which 
combines selection with ranking. His major 
purpose was to measure relative socialization 
of two groups, one composed of “leaders of 
social progress,” thirty-three in number, the 
other a heterogenous group of thieves, busi- 
ness men, and college students, one hundred 
and fifty-four in number. He used the re- 
sponses of the “leaders’’ to validate the con- 
cept of socialization. In this way he was 
able to compare the reactions of the highly 
socialized group with the less socialized 
group. The test known as type D is illus- 
trated by the following excerpt which repre- 


sents the difference between the responses 
of a typical thief and a highly socialized 
man : 

The thief considered Christmas cheer for 
the poor as the most important of all while 
the highly socialized man checked world dis- 
armament. Even though Hart thinks sig- 
nificant differences appear in these data, and 
has drawn conclusions that are unwarranted, 
he has used a technique which roughly indi- 
cates affect toward social symbols. By asking 
each subject to indicate not only what he 
most strongly approved of or disapproved 
of, but four others he strongly approved or 
disapproved of, he was able to distribute 
the attitudes of the group along a seven 
point continuum. Hypes™ has constructed a 
score card of a self-rating type for indicating 
the intensity of attitudes of students toward 
a number of social situations. The person 
indicates the degree of feeling he thinks he 
shows toward such situations. Hypes then 
draws student profiles and interprets the sep- 
aration between them as a direct measure 
of social distance. In this way he gets evi- 
dence of the possibilities of conflict and har- 
mony among individuals. The social distance 
score card for the item entitled “black color 
of skin” contains the following statements of 
social relationships or situations. 


to admit to close kinship by marriage 

. to have as chums 
to accept as an official of one’s church or 
social club 
to admit as member of one’s church or 
social club 


to have as a neighbor in same apartment 
house or in the same community 

to accept as an official in public office (civic) 
to admit to membership in one’s occupation 
in one’s country 

to admit as a citizen of one’s country 


Social Attitudes and Interests een thief 
1. social justice for negroes yes ...... 
2. more faith in God Cae ee yes 
3. abolition of child labor evils — at yes 
4. better housing conditions yes 
5. Christianization of the world (blank) 
6. Christmas cheer for the poor 
7. Cl no (blank) 
9. more interest in local politics TE oa yes 
10. application of Christian principles to modern industry rs elas yes ...... 
12. direct representation in congress by industries (blank) a 
13. elect good school boards yes 
14. the spirit of universal brotherhood yes ...... yes 
16. unionize industry yes .... 


2 
4 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
| 
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ATTITUDES BE MEASURED? 


9. to admit to membership in one’s political 
party 

10. to deal with in business transactions 

11. to admit as a visitor to one’s country 

12. to recognize as a casual acquaintance 

Each subject is asked to indicate the 
intensity of his approval or disapproval of 
these situations by checking the appropriate 
point on an assumed numerical scale consist- 
ing of ten points on each side of a neutral 
or indifference point. Checking a minus ten 
shows extreme disapproval, while checking 
a plus ten shows extreme approval. One of 
the pioneer studies in the field of social atti- 
tude measurement was that of Allport and 
Hartman.” They attempted to study atypical 
individuals of the radical and reactionary 
type by means of an attitude scale on each of 
seven issues: the League of Nations, the 
qualifications of President Coolidge, the dis- 
tribution of wealth, the control of the Su- 
preme Court, prohibition, the Ku Klux Klan, 
and graft in politics. A number of state- 
ments of opinion on each of these issues was 
collected ranging from one extreme to the 
other. The following are selected from the 
thirteen statements which constituted the 
prohibition scale. 


1. The present constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting alcoholic liquors and the law inter- 
preting this amendment are both satisfac- 
tory: enforcement should be made more 
severe 

2. The present amendment. and interpretation 


are satisfactory but a more uniform en- 
forcement is necessary 
3. The laws at present are not wholly succes- 
ful, but they should be upheld since they 
will be successful after a generation of edu- 
cation and enforcement 
11. The sale of light wines and beers should be 
permitted in licensed cafes and restaurants 
12. Stores, under government control, for the 
sale of moderate quantities of any alcoholic 
liquors should be permitted 
13. The open saloon system should be univer- 
sally permitted 
Subjects were asked not only to indicate 
the one item which most nearly expressed his 
opinion but to indicate the certainty of his 
view and the intensity of his feeling. In this 
way it was possible to analyze the attitudes 
of the radical and reactionary for purposes 
of comparison, one with the other, as well 
as with the conservative. The authors dem- 
onstrated how social psychologists may use 
an attitude indicator to study the phenomena 
of their field. The method used by Davis” 
to study the occupational preferences of 
American children and Russian children in 
Russia was the rank-order procedure. He 
used a list of forty-five occupations and had 
every group rank these, proceeding from 
those most favorable to those least favorable. 
The upper and lower ten choices are given 
for each group. The composition of the 
groups is as follows: group “a” is seventy- 
two Russian children of ages twelve to 
(Continued on page 90) 


group a 


group b 


1. peasant 

2. aviator 

3. member of the Ex- 

ecutive Committee 

doctor 

party worker 

». civil engineer 

. 7. professor 

8. Commissar in Red 
Army 

9. mechanic 

10. coal miner 

36. house porter 

37. street cleaner 

38. store owner 

39. waiter 

40. coachman 

41. small storekeeper 

42. banker 

43. manager of small 
factory 

44. prosperous business 
man 


45. minister 


member Ex. Com. 
mechanic 
Civil engineer 


party worker 
peasant 

village teacher 
professor 

high school teacher 


doctor 

aviator 

store salesman 
porter 

store owner 
waiter 

barber 

banker 

small storekeeper 
mgr. small factory 


prosperous 
business man 


minister 


group c group d 
aviator banker 
mechanic professor 
electrician doctor 
civil engineer minister 
locomotive engineer lawyer 


party worker 
Commissar 
chauffeur 


Commander Red Army 


doctor, Ex. Com. 
store owner 
banker 

street cleaner 
coachman 

waiter 

porter 

mgr. small factory 
small storekeeper 


prosperous 
business man 


minister 


auto manufacturer 
school superintendent 
civil engineer 


captain (army) 
high school teacher 
factory operator 
blacksmith 

coal miner 

porter 

waiter 


hod carrier 


street cleaner 


ditch digger 


+" 
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American Education Week 


HE second week in November has 
been designated as American Educa- 
tion Week. An inspirational theme 
is provided for each day. The theme for 
Monday, November tenth, is “The schools 
and the enrichment of human life’; on 
Tuesday, “How schools promote patriotism 
and world understanding” ; on Wednesday, 

“The schools of yesterde iy’; on Thursday, 
“The schools of today”; on Friday, “What 
the schools have helped the individual to 
achieve”; on Saturday, “What the schools 
have helped America to achieve”; and on 
Sunday, “The schools of tomorrow and the 
future of America.” 

The week is sponsored by the American 
Legion, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and the National Education Associa- 
tion. It is observed annually during the week 
that includes Armistice Day. The program 
aims to emphasize the enriched outlook on 
education which is found in the statement of 
the seven cardinal principles of education. 


Education week should not simply be the 
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occasion for us to eulogize the schools of 
today, the schools of the past, or the leaders 
of education of the past and of the present. 
It should challenge us to a critical examina- 
tion of our schools and reflexively to a pro- 
fessional self examination. 

When we think of big movements of ad- 
vance in the past, always, it seems, we think 
of the individuals who blazed the trail and 
whose names mark the way of progress. To 
think of Horace Mann, of Eliot, or of 
Harper, is to think of progress in education. 
There are those among us today who are 
building the better schools of tomorrow. 
Their names are suggested when we think 
of such signs of progress as mastery, char- 
acter education, individualized instruction, 
case study and treatment of the maladjusted 
comprehensive unit organization of subject 
matter, and other phases of our attack upon 
the problems of today. 

To mention these men or these move- 
ments is to remind us of the large part that 
the science of education is playing in the 
further improvement of the educational sys- 
tem of this country. The educator of this 
age must be a trained observer, thoroughly 
familiar with the field as a whole, and skilled 
in his chosen field of activity. The time is 
rapidly coming when the rule-of-thumb ped- 
agog will be recognized as the quack of the 
profession and when the teacher or admin- 
istrator who is trained in the science and art 
of his calling will be recognized as truly pro- 
fessional. 

The schools of tomorrow will reflect the 
contribution which the science of education 
is making. They will also show the effects 
of more and better teacher training, the im- 
press of the seven cardinal principles of edu- 
cation, and particularly the effectiveness of 
our concern about life values in an adequate 
educational program such as character train- 
ing, development of proper social and cit- 
izenship attitudes, and kindred objectives. 

The future of America will be worthy of 
its past in the measure that our schools of 
tomorrow are effective in preparing our 
youth for worthy citizenship in the home, 
the community, the state, and the nation. 
American Education Week does well to call 
our attention to the future lest we become 
too much engrossed in viewing the glorious 
achievements of the past or in facing the 
immediate problems of the present. 


P. 
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SHOP TALK 


Financial Statement 

Although the expenses of the fraternity 
during the twenty-first fiscal year for certain 
items were somewhat higher than were an- 
ticipated at the time the budget of the fra- 
ternity was formulated, it was possible to 
close the year with a surplus of $3,352.20 or 
nearly $1,000 more of a surplus than was 
anticipated. Expenditures for clerical help, 
rental, national magazine, and for miscella- 
neous items were all much in excess of the 
anticipated expenditures but by careful 
economy in other departments of the budget, 
the year was closed with a net overdraft of 
only $538.87, which was less than the over- 
draft for rental alone. The surplus accumu- 
iated for the biennium which ended May 
31st, 1930, amounts to a respectable total 
of $5,599.95. 

The total available assets of the fraternity 
on June 1, 1930, included the following 
items : 

Bonds bearing 5% interest 


$15,425.00 
Savings Account bearing 4% 

interest ........ 2,713.86 
Commercial Checking Ac- 

count balance ...................--- 6,074.44 
Imprest fund 75.00 
Jewelry on hand...................... 530.00 


National Office 

The national office is now organized in a 
hetter way to take care of the business of 
the fraternity than it has ever been before. 
The rapid growth of the fraternity has made 
such organization imperative. The expan- 
sion of activity in the interests of members 
and of chapters has been increasing so rap- 
idly that even the budget formulated by the 
biennial National Council is out of date, in 
some respects, before the second year of the 
biennium arrives. The present activity, the 
publication of a national directory of mem- 
bership, taxes the office to its utmost since 
such a publication involves not only the col- 
lection of information but the careful check- 
ing of the record of every member of the 
fraternity. 


Shop Talk 


A type of service which will be very help- 
ful to members and to alumni chapters is 
now available on request, namely, the prepa- 
ration of address lists for state areas by the 
use of the addressograph. Members desiring 
to organize alumni chapters and existing 
alumni chapters will find such a list for their 
area useful. Members of the fraternity who 
wish to contact other members of the fra- 
ternity in their area for the purpose of 
research undertakings will find the list use- 
ful, and members who are moving into new 
areas and who wish to locate the Phi Delta 
Kappa men of the vicinity will be helped by 
such lists. There will be a nominal charge 
for clerical service when extended lists are 
requested. 

New Printer 

This is the first issue of the magazine to 
be printed by the Kable Brothers Printing 
Company, Mount Morris, Illinois. We hope 
that you like the style of the magazine as 
well as its content. The December issue will 
have a new cover design and certain other 
minor changes in the body. Although located 
in a small community, the Kable Brothers 
plant is one of the best organized and 
equipped plants in the country for handling 
such a publication as the Phi Delta Kappan. 
This issue is printed on Clear Spring Eng- 
lish finish paper which is slightly heavier 
than that which we have been using. The 
cover is antique Beckett of the same weight 
as the antique Buckeye used on previous 
issues. We hope that these changes meet 
your approval. 

Department of Superintendence 

The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association will meet 
in Detroit, February 22-26, 1931. The Phi 
Delta Kappa Luncheon will be held on Tues- 
day noon, February 24, at the Statler Hotel. 
A large dining room has been reserved, 
amplifiers will be provided, and the Detroit 
committee is making all plans for the largest 
group meeting of Phi Delta Kappa men that 
has even been held. We hope that you will 
plan to be there and that you will make 
reservation of the date now. 
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Life Memberships 

The increase in life memberships in Phi 
Delta Kappa has not been as rapid as might 
have been expected. Some members have 
urged us to launch a campaign for life mem- 
berships but it has not seemed wise that we 
do so at the present time. It has also been 
urged that the life memberships be sold on 
a five or ten-year plan of payment. Such a 
plan has not been presented to the executive 
committee but if sufficient demand for it is 
made by the members who desire to become 
life members, it will be given consideration. 

Life memberships have been granted to 
the following members : 

1. Don C. Rogers, Epsilon 237, Director 
of the Bureau of Building Survey, Chicago, 
Public Schools, 460 South State Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


2. Lester Kelly Ade, Rho 316, Principal, 


State Normal School, 2 Howe Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

3. Stephen G. Rich, Rho 45, Bookman, 
Lyons & Carnahan, 94 Claremont Avenue, 
Verona, New Jersey. 

4. George Davis Bivins, Zeta 158, Direc- 
tor, Medical-Psychology Research Institute, 
1415 East 57th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

5. Abraham Boyd Berman, Rho 175, 
Instructor in Biology, Brooklyn Boys High 
School, 149 East 37th Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

6. Lee Roy Smith, Alpha Epsilon 301, 
Assistant Supervisor, Los Angeles City 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. 

7. Francis Kilian Strohoefer, Rho 135, 
Principal of Public School No. 8, Bayonne, 
New Jersey. 

8. Charles Conrad Snyder, Sigma 136, 
Graduate Student, Ohio State University, 
76 West Eighth Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

9. Clayton R. Wise, Alpha 165, Director 
of Special Schools, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

10. Charles Abernethy Greer, Alpha 
Gamma 147, Position not given, address: 
Route 9, Box 98, Seattle, Washington. 

11. Clarence Martin Pruitt, Beta 871, 
Associate Professor, Natural Science Edu- 
cation, University of Alabama, University, 
Alabama. 

12. John Frederick Horn, Mu 192, Di- 
rector, School Plant Division, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Austin, Texas. 


13. Willard W. Patty, Alpha 496, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

The Directory 

The directory of Phi Delta Kappa mem- 
bership is in process of preparation. Infor- 
mation blanks are being received from the 
membership by the hundreds and are being 
checked against the present membership 
record as rapidly as they are received. There 
are many blanks yet to be forwarded to 
members and this final warning is being 
given that the responsibility for getting your 
name into the directory with information to 
date is placed squarely upon the members 
concerned. If your information blank has 
not been forwarded, do not delay any longer. 
If you do not have a blank at hand, please 
refer to the February, 1930, issue of the 
magazine where you will find a blank insert- 
ed inside of the back cover. 

A request for information has been 
mailed to every member of the fraternity 
who has not supplied the information. There 
are a few exceptions due to the fact that we 
do not have the addresses of some of the 
members. Members who forwarded their 
information blanks some months ago and 
who have received degrees since, or who 
have changed positions since, or who have 
been promoted to higher ranking should for- 
ward a notice of correction, if they wish the 
listing in the directory to be correct. 

The directory will have complete informa- 
tion for all members of the fraternity, 
whether in good standing, in arrears, or in 
nominal classification. Nominal members 
will be starred. Members who have with- 
drawn, members deceased, and members lost 
will have name, chapter, number, and the 
single word which is appropriate to their 
record recorded in the directory. The list of 
names published will be without omissions. 

One of the most encouraging results of 
the campaign for directory information is 
the return to good standing of a number of 
members who have been in arrears or who 
have been classified as nominal in member- 
ship. Applications for Membership at Large 
have been received from more than thirty 
members, most of whom are nominal mem- 
bers who seek reinstatement to good stand- 
ing. Many others have sought such rein- 
statement by making their remittance di- 
rectly to the chapters to which they belong. 

Orders for the directory have more than 
exceeded our expectations at this time. 
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More than 500 have been received with 
check accompanying. While we do not have 
a count of the unpaid orders received, we 
believe that there are almost as many in 
hand. Many others have indicated an inter- 
est and an intention to order at a later date. 
Since we have made no attempt to boost 
the sale of the directory we feel encouraged 
to believe that the financing of it will be 
taken care of without difficulty and without 
drain on the funds of the fraternity. 
There will be four major divisions of the 
directory when completed and a total of 
approximately 450 pages. The divisions will 
be (1) Historical and informational, (2) 
Alphabetical listing of all members, (3) 
Geographic lisfing of members whose ad- 


dresses we have, and (4) An advertiser's 
directory and advertising. 

The publication date for the directory has 
not been finally set but as soon as it is 
known, due notice regarding it will be given 
in the Phi Delta Kappan. 


Greetings to Returning Members 


This issue of the magazine is the first to 
reach many of our members who have been 
in arrears for a number of years and who 
are now returning to good standing in the 
fraternity. To these we extend our greeting 
and the grip of Phi Delta Kappa. We wel- 
come you and covet your counsel in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of the fra- 
ternity. 


District Officers of Phi Delta Kappa 


HE Thirteenth National Council gave 

a large portion of its time to the 

consideration of ways and means of 
increasing the service which the fraternity 
might render to its membership and to 
the cause of education the country over. 
In the course of its deliberations it became 
evident that the various geographic areas 
of the country should be represented by 
men familiar with the problems of their 
respective areas and that these men should 
be chosen by the membership within these 
areas. A plan of organization was pre- 
sented and methods of operation were dis- 
cussed at length. The discussion resulted 
in certain constitutional provisions for Dis- 
trict Representatives and in certain recom- 
mendations for procedure in this biennium. 

The constitutional provisions indicate 
that the duties of the District Representa- 
tives shall be as follows: 

It shall be the duty of the district repre- 
sentative to familiarize himself with fra- 
ternity problems peculiar to his district and 
to render any aid within his capacity in 
their solution; thus helping the executive 
committee in the dispatch of its business. 

To foster the activities of alumni mem- 
bers and the formation of state committees 
in those states where such seem desirable. 

To act as an installing officer of new 
chapters within his district. 

To serve as a representative of his dis- 
trict in the national council in which he 
shall have full power of voice and vote. 

To act in his district as the representa- 
tive of the council in furthering the dis- 


patch of business of the council and of its 
duly elected executive committee. 

Problems of perplexing character are 
constantly arising throughout the country, 
especially those which are related to pro- 
posed legislation, upon which the results 
of research should be brought to bear. It 
was the expressed belief of the Council 
that Phi Delta Kappa has both a respon- 
sibility and an opportunity for service 
whenever and wherever such situations 
arise. It was also the belief of the Council 
that the District Representatives might be 
of much assistance to the Executive Com- 
mittee in promoting such a service pro- 
gram as would eventually make a distinct 
contribution to the intelligent solution of 
such problems. 

In keeping with this discussion by the 
Council the following resolution was passed 
authorizing the Executive Committee to 
proceed as opportunity offered. 

WHEREAS, the question has _ been 
raised as to how Phi Delta Kappa can serve 
Education on a broader basis and 

WHEREAS, it is the opinion of the 
committee that the special contribution 
which Phi Delta Kappa can make in this 
larger service seems to be that of helping 
to insure that in the settlement of educa- 
tional problems all scientific data available 
be brought to bear on this solution. 

THEREFORE, be it resolved, that this 
Council take the following action: 

1. That the Executive Committee be 

authorized to take the following steps 
to organize field members, it being 
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understood that these steps are to be 
undertaken only in cooperation with, 
and with the approval of, active and 
alumni chapters in the states in which 
one or the other of these exists, and 

on its own initiative only in states 

where neither type of chapter exists. 

That a state committee of five 

members of Phi Delta Kappa be 

named. 

. That this committee where estab- 
lished as above provided for, have 
such duties as may be assigned it 
by agreement between active and 
alumni chapters and the Executive 
Committee, or, in case there are no 
Phi Delta Kappa chapters in the 
state, as the Executive Committee 
may direct. 

. That in general it be the purpose 
of these committees to bring to the 
attention of the National Executive 
Committee such state problems as 
it desires that Phi Delta Kappa 
should officially take cognizance 
of, and concerning which Phi Delta 
Kappa should seek to secure and 
make public reliable, scientific data. 

That the Executive Committee func- 

tion through the National Office in 

two ways with respect to the prob- 
lems selected for emphasis. 

a. Where scientific data are already 
available that it publish, or cause 
to be published by state groups, 
these findings. 

b. Where studies need to be made that 
that it encourage and enlist and 
even subsidize the investigation of 
these problems and see to it that 
these findings are given effective 
publicity. 

As a means of acquainting the members 
of each district with their own District 
Representative, each Representative was 
asked to supply certain personal data, his 
photograph, and a statement concerning his 
own district, its problems, his plans for 
procedure, and any message which he 
would like to convey to the members of 
his district. The following data and state- 
ments were received. 


Western District 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona 


Rudolph D. Lindquist (Lambda 48), 


a. 


~ 


? 
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5883 Buena Vista Ave., Oakland, Califo 
nia, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 


r- 


Oakland, has served 
Phi Delta Kappa as 
National Historian, 
District Deputy, 
President of Alumnus 
Alpha, and _ several 
times delegate to the 
National Council. He 
received his A. B. de- 
gree from the Univer- 
sity of California in 
1915 and his A. M. 
from the same insti- 
tution in 1922. He 
submitted the follow- 
ing statement for 


D. Linpguistr 
publication : 

“In accordance with action taken at the 
last National Council of Phi Delta Kappa, 
I prepared the following plan for the or- 
ganization of field members in California, 
and submitted it to the various chapters in 
this state,—three local chapters and five 
alumni chapters. I have had replies from 
two local chapters and five alumni chap- 
ters, giving their approval of the plan. 
One local chapter gives qualified approval, 
suggesting that the local chapters be repre- 
sented on the committee. The plan, as here 
outlined, will be submitted to the National 
Executive Committee for its approval, and 
we hope to get under way during the com- 
ing year in actual work on the state-wide 
basis. 

“The function of the committee as is 
indicated in the plan is to make available to 
Phi Delta Kappa members in the State, 
and to other men and’ women engaged in 
education, research data bearing on prob- 
lems of educational organization and ad- 
ministration. An outline of the plan fol- 
lows: 

CALIFORNIA PLAN 

“1. That each alumni chapter choose one 
of its number, preferably a field man with 
a record of fraternity interest and activity, 
to represent it on the State Committee. 

“2. That these members be chosen at 
the May meeting of the organization to 
serve for a period of two years from the 
following July first. 

“3. That since the legislation of the Na- 
tional Council limits the number of mem- 
bers to five in each State, representation 


| | 
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on this committee be limited during the 
present biennium to one representative 
from each of the five alumni chapters, 
and at the next Council meeting we con- 
sider legislation, which would make it pos- 
sible to increase the number so that there 
might be one representative from each 
chapter, both local and alumni. 

“4. That during the present biennium 
representatives of the local chapters be 
invited by the State Committee to be pres- 
ent and to participate in the deliberations 
of the committee. 


~ 


“5. That at the first meeting the commit- 
tee choose by lot two members to serve for 
one year and three members to serve for 
two years, so as to give a continuing com- 
mittee. 

“6. That the District Representative be 
ex-officio, a sixth member of this commit- 
tee. 

“7. That this committee meet at least an- 
nually at the time and place of the meet- 
ing of the California Educational Research 
Association, alternate years with the North- 
ern and Southern Sections. 


“8. That the committee organize by 
choosing a chairman and a secretary from 
its own number to serve for a two year 
period. 


“9. That the necessary traveling expenses 
of these committee members at this meet- 
ing be pro-rated to the alumni chapters. 

“10. That at its annual meeting it con- 
sider educational problems of state wide 
interest and propose to the chapters a pro- 
gram of research and publicity of research 
findings which shall help solve these prob- 
lems.” 


Central West District 


Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa 

Harlan C. Koch (Sigma 152), 3817 Dud- 
ley St., Lincoln, Nebraska, Professor of 
Secondary Education, Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, was initiated into 
Sigma Chapter in 1923 and later served as 
vice president of the chapter. He received 
his A. B. degree from Ohio University and 
his A. M. and Ph. D. degrees from Ohio 
State University, the latter in 1926. He sub- 
mitted the following statement : 

“The Central West District is, first of all 
a region of magnificent distances. Some of 


this territory, especially the northwestern 


— 
area, is virgin, in so far as Phi Delta Kappa 
is concerned. Just what the possibilities of 
development are constitutes the first phase 
of activity in this new office. As we see it, 
this is an important aspect of our work. 

. “The second phase 
has to do with the 
seven active and three 
alumni chapters _al- 
ready organized. It 
appears reasonable to 
assume that this office 
well might. act as a 
coordinating agency 
for these ten organi- 
zations. One aspect 
of such work would 
be the clearing of 
meritorious ideas 
from chapter to chap- 
ter. If something has 
been tried and found good in one chapter, 
the others should have knowledge of it. The 
implication of professional brotherhood is 
such as to make this kind of effort feasible. 
“For the rest, at this moment we are 
looking to the local chapters, both active 
and alumni. Guidance in this new office 
must come from these sources. We lay no 
claim to superior knowledge of fraternity 
matters. We are here to be made use of, 
but the service rendered will be directly 
proportional to the suggestions which the 
various units of Phi Delta Kappa in the 
Central West Territory are willing to 
offer. Let us make the office of district 
representative a mutual responsibility.” 


C. Kocu 


Southern District 

New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennes- 

see, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North 

Carolina, South Carolina 

Earl A. Collins (Psi 77), Professor of 
Education and Director of Practice Teach- 
ing, State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
Mo., is a member of Alumnus Kappa Chap- 
ter and has twice served as delegate to the 
National Council. He received the B. S. 
degree in Education, from Central Missourt 
State Teachers College and the A. M. and 
Ph. D. degrees from Peabody College, the 
latter in 1926. He submitted the following 
statement : 

“One of the greatest needs among teach- 
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ers today is that of 
| professionalism. The 
promotion of the pro- 
fessional attitude in 
education depends 
upon a dual responsi- 
bility. In the first 
place, men trained in 
| the scientific aspects 
of education should 
accept the responsibil- 
ity of presenting to 
the public the real 
objectives in educa- 
tion and point to ways 
by which these may 
be reached. Second, they should not hesi- 
tate to point out the real faults and weak- 
nesses within our system. It is the duty of 
leaders to promote professionalism within 
our ranks. Phi Delta Kappan are leaders 
in the field of education. There seems to be 
a great need for a closer consolidation of 
chapters, with a definite program in mind in 
order that teachers outside of the fraternity 
will look toward Phi Delta Kappans as 
leaders in making teaching a profession. 

“The Southern District, comprising per- 
haps more area than any other district, has 
possibilities for wonderful expansion of 
Phi Delta Kappa. Eight states within its 
boundary are without active or alumnus 
chapters. Throughout this territory are 
scattered large numbers of members who 
are without contact with groups of other 
brothers except perhaps for the yearly no- 
tice of dues from their active chapter. The 
fostering of true fraternal spirit is difficult 
under such conditions. Would not the 
establishment of groups or centers near to 
where these men are working make for the 
maintenance of fraternalism and for the 
advancement of our ideals? These alumni 
chapters should, of course, be real working 
centers. These chapters might assume the 
duty of studying and reporting the condi- 
tions of their respective sections and type 
of service their active chapters or district 
officers might give them. 

“Tt is hoped that the district representa- 
tive will be able to secure the active co- 
operation of all the local chapters of the 
district. Might it not be possible to select 


Eart A. CoLtins 


an appropriate time when representatives 
of each chapter in the Southern District 
could come together, conveniently, and plan 
a program which would serve as a direct 


stimulus to members of the fraternity of 
this section? 

“It is the belief of the district repre- 
sentative of the Southern District that the 
stimuli received by contact with other 
brothers through group centers will help 
stimulate action. United action toward 
helping make teaching a profession is the 
duty of every Phi Delta Kappan. But it 
seems our first duty is to promote the 
growth of chapters in the field so that by 
contact with each other we would present 
a more united front for a worthy cause.” 


North Central District 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky 

A. S. Barr, (Alpha 173), Professor of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, has been a member of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa and interested in 
its activities for the 
past fifteen years. He 
received his A. B. and 
A. M. degrees from 
Indiana University 
and his Ph. D. from 
the University of 
Wisconsin. He _ is 
Chairman of the Edi- 
torial Board, Journal 
of Educational Re- 
search. He says: 

“T have been inter- 
ested in Phi Delta 
Kappa for some 
years. I think it is an organization that 
can do much toward the professionaliza- 
tion of Education. The organization is 
dedicated to research, service, and leader- 
ship. New and old members alike need a 
better understanding of these concepts.” 


Northeast District 


New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 

Virginia, Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, 

District of Columbia, Rhode Island, Maine, 

Vermont, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut 


Walter B. Jones (Xi 159), Research 
Professor of Education and Assistant to 
the Dean of Administration, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., has served the fraternity 
as secretary of Beta Chapter and as Faculty 
Advisor of Xi Chapter. He received his 
B. S. and A. M. degrees from Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, and his Ph. D. degree 
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from Columbia in 1926. He submitted the 
following statement: 

“It seems to me that Phi Delta Kappa 
members should be numbered among those 
active in correcting certain educational ills 
in the Northeast District to one of which 

at the request of 
Brother Cook, I shall 
attempt to call atten- 
tion. 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
SCRAP-HEAP 


“Of every 10 stu- 
dents entering 52 en- 
gineering schools in 
1925, 28 graduated in 
four years. The rec- 
ord for the classes 
graduating in 1928 
and 1927 is approxi- 
mately the same.’ 

“In eight Methodist colleges the percent- 
ages of students graduated at the end of 
four years were respectively 16, 20, 23, 24, 


27, 28, 43, and 47. 


Water B. Jones 


“The percentage of retention at the be- 
ginning of the senior year in eight eastern 
colleges was 66% of the entering class, 
although in these institutions the most rigid 
and ruthless selective systems are in force.’ 


“These facts will call attention to the 
appalling human wastage which Phi Delta 


Kappans everywhere know exists. The 
fact that one institution refuses admission 
to a student does not solve the problem for 
he merely goes to another institution which 
will admit him. 

“The best of the entrance examinations 
produce low correlations with scholastic 
success and the best single index of college 
success yet obtainable is the high-school 
grade. Combinations of measuring de- 
vices, to be sure, have increased the ac- 
curacy of prediction, but while entrance 
measures are too valuable to discard they 
are not as yet sufficiently reliable to boast 
about and they probably do as much harm 
as they do good. 


“A Proposed Solution. Pennsylvania is 
in the midst of an epoch-making study of 
the relations of secondary and higher edu- 
cation‘ which is being watched and partici- 
pated in with increasing interest by school- 
men. It is my. belief that the method of 
educational guidance now under way in 


Pennsylvania, which I shall describe brief- 
ly, is more likely to bring about an increase 
in college successes than any other pro- 
posal yet made. 

“I quote from the first progress report 
of the Study’; ‘The Pennsylvania Study is 
proceeding, in one form or another, in 
nearly fifty colleges and in more than a 
score of public school systems. 

“Section 1. Cumulative Study of Sec- 
ondary Pupils.’ It will be recalled that the 
specific purpose of this undertaking is to 
turn as powerful a light as possible on a 
large number of children who are begin- 
ning their adolescent education ; to discover 
as many of their individual traits—mental, 
social, and physical—as may be found of 
use in explaining and guiding their educa- 
tion; to express these findings, so far as 
possible, in terms of standard measure- 
ments or in accurate statements of fact that 
leave no doubt as to their meaning; and to 
organize the data into a convenient cumu- 
lative record that within small compass 
shall give a trustworthy summary of a 
child’s performance over a period of at 
least six years. 

**Section II. Cumulative Study of Col- 
lege Freshmen in the Class of 1932. The 
study of the group of students entering 
college in 1928 constitutes the core of the 
undertaking in the college section.’ 

“Why do students withdraw? 
the typical cases so far revealed ‘discloses 
an excellent high school record—<A’s and 
B’s in force with little or nothing below 
the average ; clearly a ‘first third’ candidate. 
Side by side with these flattering indica- 
tions there appears in all likelihood a row 
of Pennsylvania Study test scores with 
everything, including intelligence, below the 
50th percentile. These are then confirmed 
by a series of still lower test scores made 
at the college at the close of the vacation, 
and the record ends with a group of failing 
semester grades at the bottom of the scale. 

‘Such a case seems to be due clearly to 
ignorance and false standards on the part 
of the high school; the student probably 
never had a chance of maintaining himself 
at college, and should have been told so 
long before he graduated. If a sound di- 
agnosis had been in vogue among his high 
school teachers he would have received 
quite different advice, and would have re- 
ceived it early enough to have enabled him 
successfully to plan his subsequent move- 
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ments. Section I of our Study, by carry- 
ing through a_ six-year diagnosis of 


this sort, with from twelve to thirteen thou- 
sand children, hopes to show how this type 
of mistake may be avoided.’ 

“T cannot take time to discuss the details 
of this study here, except to point out that 
to date failure in college seems to be in 
large part due to lack of reliable informa- 
tion about individual students in meaning- 
ful terms, cumulated over a sufficient nuin- 
ber of years to show the trends of a stu- 
dent’s interests and abilities. 

“To provide a personnel program of suf- 
ficient scope to be of valuet | Il the pupils 
in a secondary school requires considerable 
courage and some money. But more im- 
portant than either is an overpowering de- 
sire to do a decent professional job of edu- 
cational administration in that the pupil 
knows his chances of success measured in 
objective and comparable terms before he 
spends his money to enter a college or uni- 
versity. 

“To provide this means of telling the stu- 
dent the truth about himself is the task 
we have set for ourselves in Pennsylvania. 
We have faith in its success. I feel cer- 
tain that if all Phi Delta Kappans in ‘the 
Northeast District could promote similar 
cooperative programs in their own com- 
munities the gap would be bridged most 
effectively. 


HE Executive Committee is elected bi- 
ennially by the National Council to 
serve for a period of two years. The 

present Committee was elected on January 
Ist, 1930, and took office, June Ist, 1930. 
The District Representatives are nominated 
by the biennial National Council and elected 
for a term of two years by a vote of the 
membership in their respective districts. 
The Executive Secretary is employed by 
the Executive Committee for a term of two 
years which coincide with the term of 
office of the Committee. 

Clayton R. Wise (Alpha), National Sec- 
retary 1924 to 1930, retired from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on May 31, 1930. In 


addition to his duties as National Secretary, 
Brother Wise was also Editor of The Phi 
Delta Kappan, during the first two years 
of this period. 


The National Council of 


National Officers of Phi Delta Kappa 
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“Education is a continuous privilege of 
human beings from the earliest grades 
through the graduate school. Phi Delta 
Kappans are leaders in every phase of the 
educational process. It therefore seems to 
me that no better agency exists anywhere 
through which to initiate a project of com- 
mon interest to men in the three or four 
chief artificial divisions of the educational 
system. By uniting efforts our professional 
fraternity, as unofficial advisers, can be 
made to exert a more potent influence in 
educational reconstruction than the indi- 
vidual efforts of isolated experimenters. 

“I look forward with considerable pleas- 
ure to meeting the members of the chap- 
ters in the Northeast District. A coordi- 
nated professional program on some im- 
portant educational problem should be the 
aim of our district for the coming year.” 


1. Report of the Meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education, June 
26-28, 1930, Montreal. 

2. Reeves, F. W., Retention of Students at 
Eight Methodist Colleges. (By permission.) 

3. Koos, L. V., Problems of College Educa- 
tion. University of Minnesota Press. 1928. 

4. Pennsylvania Study of the Relations of 
Secondary and Higher Education. 

Progress Report I, May 15, 1929, Pennsyl- 


5. 


vania Study of the Relations of Secondary and 
Higher Education, Carnegie Foundation for Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. 


1925, however, made provision to relieve 
the National Secretary of this editorial work 
by transferring that duty to the National 
Historian. Previous to 
his election to the of- 
fice of National Sec- 
retary, Brother Wise 
was District Deputy in 
the North Central 
District. It would be 
impossible to over - 
emphasize the value of 
the personal service 
which Brother Wise 
has rendered to the 
fraternity. Untiring 
and utterly unselfish 
in his efforts, he 
served the organiza- 
tion until the task became too burdensome 
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for any man to carry in addition to the heavy 
obligations of a professional life. In recog- 
nition of his service, the Thirteenth National 
Council presented to Brother Wise a life 
membership in Phi Delta Kappa. Brother 
Wise is Director of Special Schools, Board 
of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Shelton Phelps (Psi), National Presi- 
dent. Brother Phelps has served as a na- 
tional officer continuously since June, 1924, 
at which time he as- 
sumed the duties of 
the office of National 
Vice President. He 
served in that capacity 
for two years and was 
then appointed Deputy 
of the Southern Dis- 
trict for two years. 
Brother Phelps was 
elected to the national 
presidency by the 
Council of December, 
1927, and was reelect- 
ed by the Council of 
1929. Dr. Phelps is 
Director of Instruction in Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


SHELTON PHELPS 


Carter Alexander (Beta), National Vice 
President. Brother Al- 
exander has main- 
tained an active inter- 
estin Phi Delta 
Kappa for a number 
of years, serving as 
Faculty Sponsor of 
Beta Chapter and, 
more recently, as Na- 
tional Vice President, 
to which office he was 
elected by the Na- 
tional Council of 1927 
and reelected by the 
Council of 1929. Dr. 
Alexander is Profes- 
sor of Education and Research Associate in 
the Division of Field Studies, Institute of 
:ducational Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


CarTER ALEXANDER 


Don C. Rogers (Epsilon), National Sec- 
retary. Brother Rogers became a member of 
the Executive Committee at the time of their 
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last meeting, May 31, 1930. Although new 
to the Executive Com- 
mittee, Brother Rog- 
ers has been very 
active in fraternity 
work since his initia- 
tion at the University 
of lowa. He served 
his chapter as secre- 
tary and as editor of 
the Epsilon Bulletin. 
He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Alum- 
nus Nu or Fort Dear- 
born Chapterin 
Chicago and _ served 
that chapter as Secre- 
tary, as historian, and as their delegate to 
the National Councils of 1927 and 1929. 
Brother Rogers was the first member of Phi 
Delta Kappa to become a Life Member. 

Dr. Rogers is Director of the Bureau of 
Building Survey, Chicago Public Schools, in 
which capacity he is responsible for the 
selection of school sites, recommendations 
for new buildings and additions, approval 
of school building plans, and for special 
studies in the fields of school finance and 
building survey. During the summer months, 
he finds time to teach educational statistics 
at the School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Don C. Rocers 


Allan R. Congdon (Omicron), National 
Treasurer. Brother Congdon is now serving 
his third term as national treasurer, having 
been first elected to 
that office by the Na- 
tional Council of De- 
cember, 1925. He has 
also served his chapter 
as secretary, treasurer, 
president, and delegate 
to the National Coun- 
cil. 

Dr. Congdon is 
Professor of the Peda- 
gogy of Mathematics 
in Teachers College, 
University of Nebras- 
ka, where he offers 
courses in mathemat- 
ics methods and educational statistics. He is 
also on the faculty of the College of Arts 
and Sciences in the mathematics department 
where he teaches courses in engineering 
mathematics. 
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Lewis W. Williams (Pi), National 
Historian. Brother Williams has to his 


credit a long and continuous period of 
service in the national organization of Phi 
Delta Kappa. He was Vice President from 
1920; to 1924 and, 
President from 1924 
to 1928. From June to 
October, 1928, he was 
not a member of the 
Executive Committee 
but on the resignation 
of the National Histo- 
rian, effective October, 
1928, the Executive 
Committee called 
Brother Williams 
back into service and 
the Council confirmed 
that selection by elect- 
ing him to serve an- 
other period of two years. He has also 


Lewis W. 


served his chapter as treasurer for several 
years. 

3rother Williams is Principal of the Uni- 
versity High School, of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, and is also 
Director of the Bureau of Appointments of 
the School of Education. 


Paul M. Cook (Zeta), Executive Secre- 
tary. Brother Cook was elected by the Na- 
tional Council of 1925 to serve as National 
Historian and Editor of The Phi Delta Kap- 
pan and reelected by 
the Council of 1927. 
The Executive Com- 
mittee, in session April 
7, 1928, elected him to 
be the first Executive 
Secretary of the Fra- 
ternity. During the 
summer of 1928, he 
resigned as a member 
of the Executive Com- 
mittee to assume the 
duties of his new of- 
fice. Brother Cook 
served for two years 
as Editor of Zeta 
News and one year as President of Zeta 
Chapter. In addition to his experience as a 
teacher and as a school superintendent, 
Brother Cook was for six years Research 
Secretary in the Laboratory Schools, of The 
School of Education, The University of 
Chicago. 
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seventeen with an average age of fifteen 
years; group “b’’ is twenty-one children of 
ages sixteen to nineteen with an average age 
of seventeen and nine-tenths years; group 
“ce” is nineteen textile workers in Russia, 
including ten girls and nine men with an 
average age of twenty and one-half years; 
group “d” is three hundred and six high 
school seniors and sixty-two college fresh- 
men in United States. 

The possibilities of the rank order method 
as a method of attitude study is well illus- 
trated by this investigation. Davis thinks 
such a method allows a comparative study 
of groups regardless of the bias of the in- 
vestigator, and that they reveal differences 
in thought processes and mores, as well as 
the varying evaluations placed upon social 
objects by different groups in different 
countries. 

We now turn to two investigators of 
attitudes who use a more rigorous mathe- 
matical system of scaling. Neumann” col- 


lected from authoritative books statements 
relating to each of twelve different issues: 
racialism, nationalism, imperialism, militar- 
ism, economic prosperity, proletarist cooper- 
ation for the establishment of a world state, 
public opinion, rights of other nations and 
peoples, worth of other nations and peoples, 
international cooperation, international good 
will, and humanitarianism. By means of a 
checking device he provided for five degrees 
of attitude intensity: strongly favorable, fa- 
vorable, neutral, unfavorable, strongly un- 
favorable. Numerical values were assigned 
to each of these gradations in the following 


manner. 


Very strongly favorable... value 8 
Strongly favorable .......... value 6 
value 5 
Undecided neutral ...... value 4 
value 3 
Strongly unfavorable ....................-....-.....0-+00- value 2 

value 9 


Very strongly unfavorable .......................... 
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If five degrees of attitude were assumed, 
then the limits of the scale were 2 and 6; 
if seven degrees, 0 and 8. Most of the meas- 
urements were with the five point scale. The 
distribution of the attitudes of approximate- 
ly 1100 high school students toward the item 
NATIONALISM, which contained 26 
statements, will be given in terms of the 
above scale. The statement most strongly 
opposed had a mean scale value of 2.44, a 
standard deviation of 0.63, and read as fol- 
lows: “Great Britain oppressed our ances- 
tors, and so we ought always to hate her.” 
The statement most favorably received had 
a mean scale value of 5.19, a standard 
deviation of 1.89, and read as follows: “We 
should exclude from the United States those 
who wish to establish a Communist govern- 
ment here.” A statement near the middle of 
the scale with a scale value of 4.07 and a 
standard deviation of 1.27, was “The deci- 
sion of the United States in regard to the 
league of Nations should be that we remain 
outside of it because the benefits which we 
as a national would get by joining are not 
at all in proportion to the responsibilities 
which we would have to assume.” Neuman 
concludes that 
high school students have many clearly defined 
international attitudes. Of that the data herewith 
submitted give abundant evidence. A wide va- 
riety of issues was raised in the items of the indi- 
cator and responses to these items led to the natu- 
ral expression of attitudes . . . Attitudes are tend- 
encies to move toward or away from values and 
as such can be checked or stimulated by changing 
the appreciation of the values, increasing or de- 
creasing such appreciations. The results of this 
study . . . show toward what objectives the stu- 
dents tend to move considering them as values, 
and at the same time what the negative values 
are from which they tend to move away. 
Thurstone constructs attitudes scales by 
cither of two psychophysical methods, a brief 
description of which may be of interest. For 
more detailed discussions of his techniques 
the reader is referred to the references in 
the bibliography at the end of this paper. In 
the method of equal appearing intervals 
from fifty to a hundred judges sort into 
eleven piles about one hundred and _ fifty 
single statements representing varying de- 
grees of approval and disapproval of the 
given issue, so that a noticeable difference in 
degree of affect is discernable as one goes 
trom one pile to the next. After this is done 
the frequency distribution of each statement 
over the piles in which it has been placed is 
determined and the fifty-percentile point, 
interpolated in terms of the interval, is 


taken as the scale value of the statement. 
After the scale value of each statement 1s 
computed an evenly graduated series can be 
selected, and two or more equivalent forms 
can be made if enough statements are avail- 
able. Even with the many technical and 
methodological shortcomings of this method, 
it places attitude measurement on a more 
scientific basis.” Because this procedure has 
certain advantages over the paired compari- 
son method, it is being used by Thurstone 
to construct a series of thirty scales on pres- 
ent social issues. 

In the method of paired comparison each 
psychological object, in our case a word or 
statement, is compared with every other one, 
and the subject asked to mark which of the 
two represents the greatest degree of affect. 
Then by an appropriate application of the 
law of comparative judgment scale values 
are computed for every word or statement. 
This method does not give the scale position 
of an individual, but only the distribution of 
the affect of the group as a whole toward 
the object presented. It is useful for making 
group comparisons, but not for obtaining in- 
dividual scores. If they are desired we must 
use some other method, such as that of equal 
appearing intervals. Another shortcoming 
of the comparison method is that even with 
as many as fifty objects the number of judg- 
ments (1225) becomes prohibitive for ordi- 
nary experimental purposes. Thurstone 
used this method, however, for constructing 
a scale of preferences for 21 nationalities.” 
The judgments were made by 239 under- 
graduates of the University of Chicago, and 
the final scale appears in the accompanying 
figure. 

The ‘scale values are negative 
“American,” given first preference by prac- 
tically all of the subjects, was assumed to be 
zero. There is nothing to prevent us from 
assuming the zero point at any nationality 
we wish, but for the sake of convenience it is 
usually taken at one end. This shows that 
the group cared most to associate with 
Americans, English, Scotch, and Irish, and 
least to associate with Chinese, Hindus, 
Turks, and Negroes. Since Scotchman and 
Irishman have very nearly the same scale 
value, and likewise Frenchman and German, 
the group evidently makes no significant 
distinction between these pairs of nationali- 
ties. The spread of the scale indicates the 
tolerance of the group, one covering four 
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sigma instead of six as in this scale, would 
be the more tolerant of the two. Correlating 
the scale values of two groups would give an 
index of their similarity of attitude on that 
particular object. For group study the 
method of paired comparisons seems to be 
one of the most accurate, Thurstone having 
shown that the method fits the raw data 
with a surprising degree of accuracy. 


4 
t 
4 
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FIGURE 1 
An Experimental Vation- 


Thurotone, L. L.: 
ality Preferences, 
1924, 


Journal of General Psycho.ogy, 


We shall now turn to a discussion of the 
Prohibition scale constructed by Hattie Nes- 
bit Smith* by means of the method of equal- 
appearing intervals described above. The 
statements of the finished scale are herein 
reproduced in full. The subject is asked to 
put a check mark in front of any statement 
with which he agrees, and a cross in front 
of any statement with which he disagrees. 
He is cautioned that this is not a test, that 
there are no right or wrong answers, but 
that this is simply an attempt to discover 
what he believes. 

1. It is absolutely immaterial whether we 

have prohibition or not. 

2. The Eighteenth Amendment should be 

repealed and local option adopted. 

3. Prohibition should come as the result 

of education, not legislation. 

4. The entire state and national resources 
should be mobilized for prohibition en- 
forcement. 

5. Liquor should be sold by licensed liquor 
dealers in restricted amounts. 


9, 


Prohibition should be retained at all 
costs. 
Prohibition is undesirable because it 


drives the liquor traffic underground 
rather than eliminates it. 

Possession of intoxicating liquor in any 
form should subject individuals to pun- 
ishment. 

Prohibition should be a matter to be 
decided by the individual, and not by 
the government. 

The present prohibition laws are neces- 
sary for the good of the United States. 
Manufacture of wines and beer in the 
home should be permitted. 

The open saloon system should be uni- 
versally permitted. 

Prohibition is not desirable now because 
there is not a sufficiently large majority 
in favor of it to make enforcement ef- 
fective. 

Both good and bad results have come 
from the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Prohibition has been tried and_ has 
proved a miserable failure. 

While the Eighteenth Amendment is a 
part of the constitution it should be 
observed. 

Prohibition is good in principle but it 
is doing more harm than good because 
it cannot be enforced. 

The Eighteenth Amendment should be 
repealed. 

Prohibition prevents many accidents 
and should, therefore, be enforced. 

It must be admitted that the Eighteenth 
Amendment is a restriction of personal 
liberty, but it has benefited many peo- 
ple. 

The national government should in- 
crease its appropriation for prohibition 
enforcement. 

Although not completely satisfactory, 
the present prohibition is preferable to 
no prohibition. 

The restriction of personal liberty under 
prohibition is entirely justified by the 
benefits. 

The experiment of prohibition may 
prove to have some value and may, 
therefore, be worth trying. 

Prohibition is an infringement upon 
personal liberty. 

The effect of prohibition on the na- 
tional life of America is more than 
constructive. 

The present prohibition laws are satis- 
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factory and their enforcement should be 
more severe. 

28. Since the liquor traffic is a curse to the 
human family it must be dealt with by 
law. 

The scale was given to four experimental 
groups: 281 college students, 178 members 
of the Y. W. C. A., 206 members of the 
Methodist church and 200 businessmen. The 
results are tabulated below: (Zero repre- 
sents the favorable end of the scale. 


Business 

Score | Methodist | Y. W. C. A.|Students| Men 
0- 9 0 0 0 0 

1- 1.9 6 0 2 1 

2- 29 141 55 76 31 

3- 3.9 36 39 53 4 
4- 4.9 23 37 51 25 

5- 5.9 0 19 23 25 
6- 6.9 19 40 43 
7-79 9 28 45 
8- 8.9 0 8 25 

9- 9.9 0 1 
10-10.9 0 

mean 2.86 4.10 4.52 5.96 


The reader will notice the unity of atti- 
tude of the Methodists as well as the diver- 
gence of the attitudes among students and 
business men. Quite a few of the Y. W. C. 
A. members show unfavorable attitudes, but 
on the whole are favorable. It is interesting 
to note that whereas the distribution of col- 
lege students is skewed toward the “favor- 
able” end of the scale, the distribution of 
the business men is skewed toward the 
“unfavorable” end of the scale. Both are 
bimodal distributions showing the existence 
of two attitude groups within the sampling 
used. In general, then, the Methodists were 
most strongly in favor of Prohibition, while 
the business men were most antagonistic. 

The Thurstone techniques show that atti- 
tudes can be measured with a fair degree of 
accuracy. Both individual and group atti- 
tudes can be measured and compared, and 
the experimental applications show results 
that are far from being absurd. Further 
refinement of the techniques and more nu- 
merous applications of the scales will have 
to be made before attitude measurement is 
soundly established. Two scales, one on the 
Church and one on War, are now available 
and a number of others will appear shortly. 

Many educational implications will occur 
to teachers, administrators, and research 
workers. These scales can be used for indi- 
vidual diagnosis and group comparisons, as 
well as for measuring attitude shifts during 
a unit or a course or each of the high school 


or college years. They can be used not only 
in the social sciences but in other depart- 
ments as well. The paired comparison 
method could be applied to the measurement 
of preferences for vocations, extra-curricu- 
lar activities, music, literature, newspapers, 
magazines, and many others. If measured 
yearly the administrator could see at a glance 
the shift in the preferences of a class during 
a period of four or five years. 
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Taste in Speech 
Tuos. M. THompPson, 

Professor of Psychology, Crane College. 

WENTY-FOUR centuries ago the 

old Greek, Heracleitus, declared that 

change was the fundamental charac- 
teristic of the universe. One would think 
that Heracleitus lived in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Social evolution is always in progress 
before our very eyes. Sometimes the 
changes are in the direction of social better- 
ment; sometimes they are not. There can 
be no progress without change, but it would 
be bad logic to infer from this that all 
change is progress. Some students of 
human society have asserted that, following 
a war, there is a tendency toward a moral 
let-down ; and as evidence of that tendency 
in our own country since the World War, 
have cited the increase in crime and what 
seems to be a rather general disregard for 
law. If these are correct observations, 


this is obviously evidence of a tendency 
toward a moral let-down. 

Among matters of conduct that might 
better be called matters of taste than mat- 


ters of morals could be mentioned the mat- 
ter of speech. But taste, whether in speech 
or elsewhere, is a human quality that per- 
haps is worth consideration, along with 
morality. Quality of taste is a trait that 
is supposed to accompany refinement and 
culture; concepts which we trust are not 
in too bad standing at the present time. 
In matters of taste it is so difficult to 
establish standards, for standards are con- 
stantly changing. What is good taste to- 
day may not be good taste tomorrow; the 
reverse is equally true. Possibly the ra- 
pidity of the change has something to do 
with it. If the change comes slowly enough, 
the new product may not be regarded as 
bad, but if the change is rather rapid, we 
are more inclined to look askance at it. A 
certain college professor once said that he 
was going to do his best to make aint a 
good word. This expression, once the ex- 
clusive property of the vulgar, may be in 
our next dictionary. It gives pain to the 
purists of the present generation, but the 
next generation may adopt it as its own 
property to the extent that it will be com- 
monly heard in the best circles. 


Through our speech we reveal our per- 
sonality. The taciturnity of Calvin Cool- 
idge, the perfect and finished diction of 
Woodrow Wilson reveal to us something 
of the personality of these men. The con- 
servative will take to faddish expressions 
slowly. The shallow flapper (male or 
female) will instantly snatch up every new 
fad that appears in the way of speech. 
Somewhere between these two extremes we 
find the great body of people, whose meth- 
ods of expression determine the speech of a 
people at any given time. 

Humor is a phase of speech that is worth 
considering in this connection. This may 
be an old fashioned way of looking at it, 
but it would seem to the writer that we 
can afford to proceed slowly in selecting 
the material of our humor from certain 
sources. There is a tendency among some 
classes of people to be uncritical of the 
sources of their so-called humor. It is true 
that the more “modern” might say: “The 
trouble is with you, not with the material 
of the humor. You see the nasty side, 
instead of the funny side.” And there may 
be a great deal of truth in the restort. But 
again the question of standards arises. 
Where are we going to draw the line? Are 
we going to have any limits at all? If so, 
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by what criteria are we going to establish 
the limits? Obviously the matter is largely 
one of individual opinion, especially in 
these times of rapidly changing customs 
and tastes. One is reminded of Shylock’s 
reply to the Duke of Venice: 


“What if my house be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleased to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it ban’d? 

. « for affection, 

Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 

Of what it likes or loathes.” 

On the one side will be ranged the extreme 

conservatives; on the other, the extreme 
liberals, with most of us somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes. 

Many persons are made a bit uncom- 
fortable when someone, either in a group 
of friends or on a program, seems to be 
trying to go as far as he dares in the direc- 
tion of risque humor. Phi Delta Kappa 
claims to be guided by certain ideals of a 
rather lofty sort in the profession of edu- 
cation. We are reminded of these in our 
ritual and in our literature. It is logical 
that in choosing the sources of our humor, 
we be guided by the same high ideals in 
taste that we profess to be actuated by in 
our more strictly professional conduct. 

very privilege carries with it certain 
responsibilities. Membership in Phi Delta 

Kappa is a privilege. This membership is 
selective. There are certain standards of 
scholastic accomplishment and of social 
ideals and conduct that do not permit the 

entry of all who might wish to gain en- 

trance. Without in the least approaching 
snobbery, we might be conscious of the 
high nature of the privilege of belonging 
to this fraternity and of its implications. 

This consciousness ought to give us a feel- 
ing of responsibility as to all our conduct, 

including speech. 

Specifically, this sense of responsibility 
should extend to the sources of material 
for our humor. Both individual and racial 
development show an evolution in humor. 
What is funny to the child is not neces- 
sarily funny to the adult, and primitive 
races are likely to regard as funny that 
which would cause a reaction of disgust or 
pain or sympathy in more highly civilized 
races. A few years ago, the writer wit- 


nessed the agony of a young normal-school 
student in a country considered more primi- 
tive than our own as some of his compan- 
ions tried to pull a nail out of his foot. 
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Other of his student companions stood 
watching the spectacle and were almost 
convulsed with laughter at his show of pain. 
Smutty remarks and stories form a con- 
siderable part of the humor of the under- 
world, the gambling joint, the saloon, and 
of the vulgar in general. Phi Delta Kappa 
men profess to live on higher planes. We 
are reminded in our ritual of our sacred 
duty as educators of the children of our 
generation. Developing the child’s taste 
with regard to humor is a very important 
part of his education, as is the development 
of his taste in any respect. Good taste in 
anything is simply a mark of refinement, 
and I do not think the world has “pro- 
gressed” so far that it is ready to throw 
the concept of refinement into the discard. 

If, in seeking relief from the strenuous 
cerebrations of our daily round of profes- 
sional duties, we need to let down a little 
and indulge in risque humor, let us dis- 
criminate as to the occasions on which we 
so indulge. Perhaps the intellectual atmos- 
phere in which we have chosen to live as 
a fraternity and as a profession has doomed 
us to the conservative, rather than to the 
extremely liberal side. But, we may ask, 
is an attitude of going the limit in modern 
tendencies quite in keeping with the high 
professional ideals of Phi Delta Kappa? Is 
such an attitude not more often found with 
the unthinking, the intellectually irrespon- 
sible and carefree than it is with those 
whose very life work is so closely concerned 
with, and involves the use of, the more 
highly developed and recently evolved hu- 
man powers? Extreme willingness to go 
along with any departure from accepted 
standards of taste and a tendency to be in 
a hurry about it is not a mark of real pro- 
gessive liberal-mindedness. In keeping with 
our fraternal motto, why not adopt a scien- 
tific attitude toward all innovations, that is, 
keeping an open mind toward all and de- 
manding that, through being put to the test, 
they prove their worth before we discard 
established standards for them? In this 
fast moving age, when material beckonings 
are rather persistent and alluring at times, 
there is probably still a place for standards 
of taste in expression, and no organization 
can more appro riately uphold such stand- 
ards than Phi Delta Kappa Education Fra- 
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Watch this page for the latest available 
announcements of Alumni Chapter meet- 
ings. An invitation is extended by each of 
the chapters to members of the fraternity 
in the vicinity and to those who may be 
traveling in the vicinity to attend the sched- 
uled meetings. If the data reported for 
your chapter are incorrect or incomplete, 
please send corrections to the editor. 


ALuMNus ALpHA—San Francisco, J. Carl 
Bowman, Secretary, Presidio Junior High School, 
Geary Street at Thirtieth Avenue, San Francisco, 
California. The chapter meets on the first Satur- 
day of each month at 6:00 p. m. at the San Fran- 
M. C. A. 


AtuMNus Beta—St. Louis, Claude E. Ste- 
phens, Secretary, 5550 Page Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri. The chapter meets on the third Satur- 
day of each month at 6:30 p. m. at the St. Louis 
Y. M. C. A., 16th and Locust Streets. 


ALuMNuS GAMMA — Kansas, R. A. Fritz, Sec- 
retary, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas. The chapter meets annually at the time 
and place of Council of Administration meeting 
about February Ist and also annually at the time 
and place of the district meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, about November lst. Sec- 
tional meetings are now being planned in con- 
nection with the sectional meetings of the State 
Teachers’ Association on November 6th and 7th, 
1930. The chapter is working on a study which 
attempts to tabulate all research completed in 
Kansas and to tell where it is available. 


AtumMNnus Detta — Fresno, John G. Smale, Jr., 
Secretary, Fresno High School, Fresno, Califor- 
nia. The chapter meets on the third Saturday of 
each month at 6:00 p. m. at the Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Fresno, California. 


ALUMNUS EpsiLon — Los Angeles, Harold Ben- 
nett Brooks, Secretary, 728 Cherry Avenue, Long 
Beach, California. The chapter meets on the first 
Saturday of each month at 6:15 p. m. at the Uni- 
versity Club, Hope near Sixth, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


ALuMNus ZeETA— Detroit, Mack P. Monroe, 
Secretary, 4180 Marlborough, Detroit, Michigan. 
The chapter meets at various places in and about 
Detroit about once a month and usually on Fri- 
day evening. A breakfast meeting is planned for 
October 24th with speakers from Michigan Edu- 
cation Association in conference in Detroit at that 
time. 


AtumMNus Etra—Santa Barbara, Samuel O. 
Welday, Secretary, 2117 Chapala Street, Santa 


Barbara, California. The chapter does not have a 
regular meeting place but usually meets for 6:00 
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o'clock dinner at place elected in Santa Barbara 
or Santa Maria. Get in touch with secretary for 
further information. 


AtuMNus THETA—Kansas City, Robert E. 
White, Secretary, 3525 Benton Boulevard, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

lIora— South Dakota, W. F. Sloan, 
Secretary, Spearfish, South Dakota. The chapter 
meets at the state association meeting at Sioux 
Falls. Breakfast: November 23rd. Program: 
Philosophy Behind Curriculum Making, A. J. 
Lang, Huron; Discussion, L. M. Hrudka, Brook- 
ings; Courses of Study and Teacher Training, 
Pres. D. A. Anderson, Aberdeen; Discussion, 
Pres. E. C. Higbie, Madison. 


ALUMNUS Kappa — Warrensburg, N. B. Grin- 
stead, Secretary, State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg, Missouri. The chapter meets on the 
first Thursday of each month in the homes of 
various members of the chapter. 


ALtuMNus Lamspa — Colorado, C. B. Hershey, 
Treasurer, Dean of Men, Colorado College, Col- 
orado Springs, Colorado. The chapter meets 
twice each year, at the fall meeting of the Col- 
orado Education Association in Denver, and at 
the spring School and College Conference at 
Boulder. 


ALuMNuUS Mu— Muncie, W. E. Wagoner, Sec- 
retary, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana. The chapter meets at 6:15 p. m. on the 
second Tuesday of each month, at Ball State 
Teachers College. 

ALumMNus Nu—Chicago, R. H. Wetherbee, 
Secretary, 7100 Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
The chapter meets on the third Tuesday of each 
month at 6:00 p. m., at the Central Y. M. C. A., 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

AtuMNus X1—Sacramento, Harry E. Tyler, 
Secretary, Dean of Men, Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, Sacramento, California. The chapter meets 
at 6:00 p. m. on the second Saturday of each 
month at Sacramento Hotel. Each program in- 
cludes five-minute talks, music, an address, and 
discussion. 

AtuMNus Omicron — Kirksville, C. H. Mce- 
Clure, Secretary, N. E. Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri. 

AtuMNus Pr—San Antonio, Merrill Bishop, 
Secretary, Board of Education Office, San An- 
tonio, Texas. The chapter meets on the third 
Wednesday of each month at the Milam Cafe- 
teria, Travis Street, San Antonio, at 6:30 p. m. 

ALuMNUS RuHo— Pittsburg, Ralph A. Fritz, 
Secretary, Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. The chapter meets on the first 
Saturday of each month at 6:00 p. m. at the Hotel 
Stilwell. Meeting at Parsons, November 6th or 
7th, during State Teachers’ Convention, with 
Alumnus Gamma Chapter. 
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A.rua—tIndiana University 
r A. O'Dell, Secretary, Science 36, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


—Columbia Universi 
Beta ia Box No. 113, 


Geo. . Armacost, 
Teachers Columbia” New 
ork, A 


Gamma—University of Missouri 
Ward E. Barnes, Secretary, University High 
School, Columbia, Missouri. 


Dettra—Stanford University 
Sec 


Wyatt W. Hale, 
ford University, California. 


E n—University of Iowa 
Beall, College of Education, 
University of Iowa, lowa City. I Iowa. 


Zeta—University of Chicago 
Arthur E. Traxler, Secretary, Facult Bashooms, 
School of Education, University of Chicago, a 
cago, Illinois. 


Era—University of Minnesota 
Walter Anderson, Secretary, Room 210, Educa- 
tion Building, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Tueta—Cornell University 
Cc. G. Bennett, Secretary, Division of Education, 
Sage Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


lora—Harvard 
om W. Wallace, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, 
irkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Kaprpa—University of Kansas : 
Foster Rundle, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Lamspa—University of California 
Lawrence T. Crawford, Secretary, Haviland Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 


Mu—University of Texas 
Lee Davenport, Secreta Box No. 1642, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, exas. 


Nu—University of Washington : 
ohn , Secretary, 114 Education Hall, 
ington. 
Theodore A. Siedle, State Hall, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsbargh, Pennsylvania. 


Omicron—University of Nebraska 
Roy E. Cochran, Secretary, Room 202, Teach- 
ers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


Pr Upivarsity of Illinois 
2 g, Secretary, 102 Education Building, 
Illinois, Urbana, II Illinois. 


*Ruo—New York 
Ira M. Kline, Secretary, Fairview Terrace, White 
Plains, New York. 


Sicma—Ohio State University 
Harold W. Baker, Secretary, Education Build- 
ing, Ohio State University, Phasiee, Ohio. 


Box No. 1165, Stan- 


Tau—University of Pennsylvania 
Karl F. Oerlein, Secretary, Room 113, Bennett 
ga University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
a. 


Urstton—Northwestern University 
Paul C. White, Secretary, School of Education, 
Northwestern Evanston, Illinois. 


Pui—University of 
Box No. 67, Bascom 
University of Madison, Wis- 


ume 
Earl Secretary, School of Education, 
Gaiversite of yp Eugene, Oregon. 


Pst—Peabody College 
J. C thews, Secretary, Box No. 212, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Omeca—University of Michigan 
Lotton V. Burge, Secretary, 4007 
<_ School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


ALPHA- of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D. Huddles ton, Secretary, Box No. 271, 
Faculty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Nor: 
man, 


ALPHA of Virginia 
F E. Weldon, Secretary, Room D, Peabody Hall, 
niversity of Virginia, University, Virginia. 


GamMa—State College of Washington 
H. Ward Crowley, Secreta Box No. 247, Col- 
lege Station, Pul man, Was ington. 


Detta—Kansas State Agricultural Coll 
George Gemmell, Secretary, Department of 
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if 


— are three great general 
aims in education—knowl- 


edge, habits, and attitudes. 


An attitudeis a set of mind which 
determines one’s response 
to particular situations. 


Knowledge and habits fail ulti- 
mately to affect behavior 


WV unless accompanied by 
proper attitudes. 
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Attitudes influence the learning 
process, determine lasting 
interests, and one’s adjust- 
ment to life. 
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7 Education is a failure if it does 
WG not stimulate wholesome 
desires and attitudes. 
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Toestablishwholesome attitudes, 
associate satisfaction with 
what is wholesome. 


—J. Mace Andress, in Journal of the 
National Education Association. 
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